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THE WEEK. 


Tue latest news from the Far East is extremely 
ominous. The Russian reply has not yet been received, 
but it is officially stated at Tokio that the Russian 
fleet has sailed from Port Arthur. Lord Lansdowne’s 
statement inthe Lords seems to imply that our Govern- 
ment has done nothing. It seems to us that as the 


allies of Japan we ought to insist on our right to give 
advice. 


As far as can be judged from the communications 
which pass between the Porte and the Ambassadors 
of Russia and Austria at Constantinople, it looks as 
if the Sultan had miscalculated. So far from the 
possibility of Russia’s pre-occupation having qualified 
her interest in the Macedonian reforms, the tone of the 
joint reply to the Turkish Note suggested that it has 
rather put a little more backbone into her attitude. The 
rejoinder from the Porte has just been delivered, still 
insisting on the assessors being accompanied in their 
tours of inspection by Turkish officials, anglicé spies. 
But Russia and Austria have categorically rejected this 
in advance and cannot with decent self-respect give 
way now. The rebuke directed in the King’s Speech 
against the Sultan’s ‘‘ regrettable delay”’ and the hope 
that reform would be speedy and practical was 
emphasised much more strongly in the House by Lord 
Lansdowne’s frank declaration that 

‘*We have made it perfectly plain to all concerned that if 
these schemes fail to produce the entire results we reserve 
to ourselves the right to take alternative and more far- 
reaching measures.” 

This, belated as it is, is the most satisfactory assurance 
that has yet been given by the Government. It would 
be more satisfactory still were its author not responsible 
for the fatal option suggested to the two Powers of 
appointing foreign assessors to Hilmi Pasha, 
instead of insisting from the first on a Christian 
Governor-General responsible to Europe ; and had 
not Mr. Balfour’s earlier statements  regard- 
ing the Balkans destroyed all confidence in his 
sympathy, or even his ability to grasp the actual 
conditions. The pressure put on the Powers by Great 
Britain would have been invaluable three months ago, 
when, as the Blue Book issued on Wednesday shows, 
no detail was too insignificant to postpone the pre- 
liminaries of the second reform scheme. There is a 
painfully sharp contrast between this dilatoriness and 
the advance which has been made since Russia decided 
to assert herself at Constantinople. Whoever else 
reaps any advantage from the unsettled state of the 
Far East it will not now, we imagine, be Abdul 
Hamid. 





Tue Sultan has never showed to worse advantage 
than in the new Blue Book. The despatches not only 
confirm the stories of outrage sent home by correspon- 
dents from Macedonia in the autumn, they record 
with full Consular authority, which it is well known is 
by no means uniformly hostile to the Turks, stories of 
horror which no correspondent reported. They demon- 
strate that the policy of Yildiz has not changed. Its 
one cure for disaffection caused by misgovernment is 
still extermination. It is the same specific which was 
applied in Armenia, The only difference is in the 


method. Instead of massacres by word of command 
in the towns, the Christian peasants were this year to 
be massacred by hunger and cold in their devasted 
villages. The project has only been defeated by the 
operations of the Relief Fund, which Musurus Pasha, 
the Ottoman Ambassador in London, had the 
audacity, for that very reason, to ask the Foreign Office 
to oppose. For once Lord Lansdowne spoke out. 
**] told his Excellency,” he writes, 
“that His Majesty’s Government would certainly not dis- 
courage a movement of this kind, and I confessed that it 
shocked me beyond measure to find that the Turkish 
Government apparently desired to deny such assistance 
to the thousands of homeless people who were now scat- 
tered throughout the country, mainly in consequence of the 
conduct of the Turkish troops.” 
When the Turkish Ambassador ventured again to refer 
to the matter, Lord Lansdowne repeated what he had 
said, “using very decided language,” and made it 
clear to the astonished Pasha, whose position in 
London society should surely be something more than 
ambiguous henceforward, that not only would the 
Government countenance relief, but that it would 
expect the active assistance of the Turks. The Blue 
Book contains a great deal more which should demand 
the attention of the ‘ well-informed correspondent” of 
the Morning Post, who supplies that journal with 
official démentis from the Ottoman Embassy. It is to 
be regretted that it was issued too late to be fully 
available for the not very far-reaching discussion 
initiated by Mr. Moon on the Address, in which Lord 
Percy gave little sign of emancipation from the narrow 
traditions of the discredited Eastern policy of his party. 





PARLIAMENT was opened by the King in State on 
Tuesday. The King’s Speech was largely occupied 
with foreign relations, most noticeable being the allu- 
sion to arbitration. The Government have made an 
Arbitration Treaty with Italy and are arranging another 
with Holland. The reference to the Thibet mission was a 
litle misleading, for the paragraph began ‘‘ With 
the concurrence of the Chinese Government,” and in 
the next sentence it was stated that a Chinese official 
had been despatched from Pekin to meet the political 
mission. But Lord Lansdowne explained in his speech 
that it was in December, 1902, that the official had 
been sent from Pekin, so he is stillon his way to Lhassa. 
There was nothing about South Africa. Domestic 
affairs provided a scanty programme: alien immigra- 
tion, the brewers’ defence bill, a Scotch Education bill, 
and the amendment of the Labourers and Housing 
Acts in Ireland. ahs 

Tue debate on the Address has been rather dis- 
arranged by Mr. Balfour’s unfortunate illness. On 
Tuesday the Leader of the Opposition made a most 
telling attack on the Government in a_ speech 
delivered with great animation, traversing foreign 
and domestic policy, and assailing in particular 
the Government’s behaviour in relation to the 
fiscal agitation. Of the proposa! to restrict alien 
immigration he remarked on the curious coinci- 
dence that the Government should be flooding the 
Transvaal with aliens at the time they were proposing to 
exclude immigrants from those Protectionist countries 
where everyone was supposed to be so happy and pro- 
sperous. Mr. Austen Chamberlain made a singularly 
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ineffective answer. In the other House Lord Spencer 
reviewed the situation, questioned the policy of the 
Somaliland and Thibet expeditions, and made an in- 
cisive attack on the Government’s fiscal incoherence. 
Lord Lansdowne made an ingenious reply, which seemed 
to suggest that he meant to keep aloof from Mr. 
Chamberlain; in defending the policy of Chinese 
importation he made the astonishing _ state- 
ment that the petition signed by half a million of 
the population was substantial evidence of the 
wishes of the Transvaal. If Lord Lansdowne has 
not learnt by this time the value of such signatures in 
that country, he is not likely to learn anything even 
from the reflections passed on his capacity by the War 
Office Commission. Mr. Morley’s amendment was to 
have been moved on Wednesday, but it was postponed 
until Monday on account of Mr. Balfour’s absence. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach suggested that the amendment 
should be withdrawn on condition that the Government 
should give a day for a general discussion, but Mr. 
Morley, very rightly in our opinion, refused to with- 
draw his amendment. 


Mr. WynpHAM made a most convincing speech 
for Home Rule in reply to Mr. Redmond’s eloquent 
attack on Wednesday. He admitted that he was in 
favour of an Irish University, but he admitted 
also that he thought the Government ought not 
to bring in a bill because it had no right 
to put the pressure of party discipline and 
party comradeship upon any single man on a question 
of that character. For the question, though to himself 
one of education, is to others one of religion. Now, 
what does this mean? It means that Mr. Wyndham, 
like Mr. Balfour, and like everyone who has been 
Irish Secretary, is in favour of an Irish University. 
But, like Mr. Balfour, he does not think a 
Government ought to do what he thinks ought to be 
done. But he knows also that a measure of this 
importance will never be carried except as a Govern- 
ment measure. Therefore, because Englishmen insist, 
as Matthew Arnold used to complain, that Irishmen 
must be educated according to English ideas or 
not at all, Ireland has to go without a univer- 
sity, of which she stands, in the opinion of 
everyone competent to judge, in urgent need. The 
difficulty is here, and not in Ireland, for the Irish 
Bishops met in 1897 and accepted the principle of an 
Open University without tests or the endowment of 
religious teaching. So that Mr, Wyndham admits that 
it is Unionism alone which stands between Ireland and 
a policy he thinks urgently desirable. He dare not do 
this act of justice because he is a party man before he 
is a statesman. Mr. Haldane reminded him very aptly 
that Mr. Balfour once admitted that if Unionism could 
not settle the question of University Education in 
Ireland it was a failure. Yet a Unionist Government 
does not dare to settle the question which it 
announced itself ready to settle seventeen years ago. 
We are glad to see Sir Robert Reid’s emphatic reasser- 
tion of his fidelity to Home Rule. 


Mr. Rosson’s amendment, attacking the Govern- 
ment’s negligence and want of foresight in South 
Africa, was discussed on Thursday, and the debate was 
adjourned on the motion of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. The defence toa very trenchant attack by 
Mr. Robson, Mr. Macnamara, and Sir Charles Dilke 
was committed to Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Chamberlain. 
Neither of them was able to make much of his difficult 
case. Mr. Wyndham said on November 13, 1899, that 
‘the responsibilities for any delay that had occurred 
rested with the Government and not with the War 
Office, Sir George White, or Sir William Butler.” He 
attempted to argue on Thursday that the Government 
had sought to find the exact mean between war and 


diplomacy, an argument which is annihilated by the 
evidence of Lord Wolseley and Sir William Butler. Mr. 
Chamberlain made a characteristic speech, in which he 
said he stood by his squeezed sponge speech. Wecall 
special attention to this incident for this reason: 
Mr. Chamberlain said he made that speech because he 
would never be a party to deceiving ‘‘ our own 
people,” and he wished his opponents to know what 
he meant. Now, this is a very interesting defence. 
For Mr. Chamberlain admitted when cross-examined 
by Sir Edward Clarke that when he said the sands 
were running out he had in his pocket a despatch from 
President Kruger which he meant to accept, His 
squeezed sponge speech was not therefore, as he now 
pretends, a piece of truculent candour, but a piece of 


truculent mystification. He cannot escape from the 


fact that when he made that speech on August 27 he 
had received two important documents ; one, a memo- 
randum by Lord Wolseley, dated August 24, saying 
we were not prepared for war, and the other a despatch 
from the Transvaal Government which, as he told Sir 
Edward Clarke later, he considered a very promising 
offer. It was under those conditions that he said on 
August 27 that Mr. Kruger dribbled out reforms like 
water from a squeezed sponge. 


At the end of Tuesday’s debate, in response to a 
leading question from Mr. Paulton, Sir Robert Finlay 
made a long but utterly threadbare apology for his re- 
fusal to prosecute Mr. Whitaker Wright. Now that 
the criminal has been brought to justice by private 
enterprise ‘‘the Treasury have, with my full concur- 
rence, determined that they ought to bear the cost of 
the prosecution.” Thus, after discouraging a prosecu- 
tion by all the means in his power, that is to say, by 
proclaiming to the world that in his opinion Whitaker 
Wright, though not legally criminal, was morally 
criminal, he is compelled, simply and solely by popular 
clamour and by the fact that the private prosecution 
was successful, to defray the cost! Surely we have not 
heard the last of this scandalous negligence and 
timidity. Ifthe Government had had its way Wright 
would still have been at large fleecing the public and 
entertaining the nobility on the proceeds. But the 
most remarkable thing is that in spite of Mr. Balfour’s 
solemn promise to put the law right by legislation 
the Attorney-General says he is not prepared to recom- 
mend Parliament to undertake such atask! It would 
be difficult to recall a more discreditable incident in the 
history of the public administration of law or one more 
deserving of Parliamentary censure. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has taken part in two cere- 
monies this week. On Monday he received a clock 
from his constituents in honour of his visit to South 
Africa. The chief event of that visit was the arrange- 
ment of a thirty million loan from certain foreign 
financial companies in the Transvaal. We now learn 
from Lord Milner that the first instalment of the 
loan has been postponed, and that Lord Milner hopes 
that if it is postponed it may one day be paid without 
producing a quarrel. Mr. Chamberlain was not very 
buoyant in his reply; perhaps the clock set him 
thinking of all that had happened since his hour- 
glass speech, the country that he had seen waste and 
burnt, and the British workmen crowding home to make 
way for the imminent Chinese. His other function 
was to preside over a meeting of Liberal 
Unionists summoned by himself to decide whether 
the Liberal Unionist organisation should continue. A 
good many prominent Liberal Unionists refused to 
attend on the ground that Mr. Chamberlain was not 
competent to call a meeting to discuss such a question. 
However, those who turned up supported Mr. Cham- 
berlain, with the exception of Mr. Crawford Smith and 
two others. Mr. Chamberlain argued that the Liberal 
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Unionists existed to defend the Union, and that if they 
continued they ought to adopt a more democratic 
organisation. But the best thing was said by Lord 
Stalbridge, who referred to Unionists who had re- 
mained on the fence without coming down into either 
ditch ; ‘‘ he meant Mr. Balfour’s or Mr. Chamberlain’s.” 


Unper the heading ‘‘ The Turin Library Fire and 
its Lesson ” a letter from Sir Martin Conway was pub- 
lished in the 7imes of Saturday, in which he announced 
that a small society was to be formed for the purpose 
of photographing and publishing reproductions of works 
of art in private collections and small gezlleries difficult 
of access. A committee, of which Lord Balcarres, Sir 
Walter Armstrong, Mr. Sidney Colvin, and other 
gentlemen are members, already exists. Those who wish 
to join the society are asked to write to Sir Martin 
Conway. The idea is an excellent one, so excellent 
that it is strange it has not been put in practice before, 
and it is to be hoped it will be well supported. From 
time to time pictures have been destroyed, as, for 
instance, Titian’s Peter Martyr and John Bellini’s 
Altar- piece in the Church of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo at Venice, photographs of which would 
be most valuable. For some purposes photographs 
of pictures are almost as useful to the student 
as their originals, and the Morellian School of Art 
criticism could hardly exist without photographs. Yet 
many fine but little-known pictures are still unphoto- 
graphed ; and it is likely enough that the camera, if it 
is turned systematically upon the many private collec- 
tions here and abroad, may bring to light some unknown 
masterpieces, besides providing an accurate record ot 
others that may be destroyed at any time. The publi- 
cation of such records will also be a valuable help to 
art criticism and the systematic study of art generally. 
It is suggested that the society, in memory of the old 
Arundel Society, be called the Arundel Club, and under 
that name we wish it every success. 


—__ —_— 


A COMPLIMENTARY dinner was given last week at 
the Imperial Restaurant to painters for the theatre, 
and many pretty things were naturally said about 
them. The Poet Laureate, who was present together 
with other gentlemen officially connected with the arts, 
went so far as to assert that scene-painters were the 
very soul and sustenance of the dramatic art. This, 
though poetically expressed, was no doubt playfully 
meant. Yet it is almost true of modern dramatic art. 
Scenery, at any rate, is the most artistic thing about 
our theatres; and the art of scene-painting, though 
nobody knows or inquires the names of the artists, 
has reached a very high level. Their works, as Sir 
Laurence Alma-Tadema lamented, are ephemeral ; 
but if any scene-painter present had chosen to be so 
tactless, he might reasonably have contended that his 
art was in a sounder condition than any of the other 
arts represented. Mr. Hann, however, who returned 
thanks, was very modest. The scene-painter, he 
said, was hampered by having to employ innumerable 
assistants whose varied work it was no small task to 
harmonise. It is impossible to discover from the 
report whether he included the dramatist and the actor 
among these. But if he did he was discreet enough 
not to say so in so many words. It is obviously some- 
times very difficult to harmonise the actors with the 
scenery or the playwright with either. 


PRINCE KRoOpPOTKIN read a paper on Monday 
afternoon to the Research Department of the 
Geographical Society, in which he contended that the 
soil and climate of North Central Asia and also of 
North - Eastern Europe were growing constantly 
drier. He advanced many interesting facts in support 
of this contention, There are dead forests and ruined 


cities in the utterly sterile deserts of Asia, and 
salt pools that seem to be the last remains of great 
lakes. There is evidence to prove also that the Caspian 
and the Aral Seas were once joined together. Lakes 
have dried up with great rapidity in South-West 
Siberia in the last hundred years even, while over a 
great part of Russia marshes, lakes, and rivers have 
been observed to dwindle continuously for two 
centuries at least; and even the Volga is shrink- 
ing. Prince Kropotkin has a theory that the 
glacial epoch was followed by a long thaw, 
which produced a temporary supply of water in dis- 
tricts naturally dry; and that this supply has been 
dwindling ever since. But the glacial epoch was a 
very long time ago, and the effect of the thaws, one 
would think, must have disappeared ages past. The 
practical question is whether the process of desiccation 
is likely to continue and whether it can be checked. It 
may be that it was responsible in the past for the 
periodical Asiatic inroads upon Europe and the secular 
conflict between the two continents ; and if it continues 
it may cause such inroads again, when the Chinaman 
has been armed with European weapons and finds that 
Asia is getting too barren to support him. 


Tue Council of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion recently bought by subscription a silver statuette 
of Nelson, said to have been presented to him by 
George III. on the anniversary of the battle of the 
Nile. Now it appears that the model for the statuette 
was made by Mr. Richard Garbe, about two years ago, 
for a patron who was very insistent upon accuracy of 
detail. The model was taken away by the ‘“ patron,’* 
and soon afterwards the statuette, with all its interest- 
ing associations, was exhibited at the United Service 
Institution. Mr. Garbe—who, of course, is quite inno- 
cent in the matter—only heard of the statuette from a 
friend, who accused him of having copied it. It is said 
that some of the best experts in the country were con- 
sulted. But Mr. Garbe says that the eyes were cut in 
a manner unknown a hundred years ago, and that 
experts who failed to detect this fact cannot have been 
very expert. It is also stated that the authorities 
concerned were warned before purchase that the 
statuette was by Mr. Garbe. The whole matter appears 
inexplicable. The Council of the United Service 
Institution are not, of course, experts in such matters ; 
but some of them might be expected to know a good deal 
about the life of Nelson, and that George III. was not 
very likely ever to have given him such a mark of his 
favour, for George was never very well disposed to 
Nelson, though at times, especially before the battle of 
the Nile, he relented towards him. Nelson at one 
period of his career was of the Prince of Wales’s party, 
and towards the end of his life the King was shocked 
by his relations with Lady Hamilton. These facts, at 
any rate, should have put the council upon their guard. 


FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
CON Ca ppall Ballad C Saturday, February 6, Queen's Hall, at 
Ch 1 ert, Sat m rua . Queen's Hall, at 3 p.m. 
Shar Psturial Foster, Vocal Recital, eau next, St. James's Hall, 


at 8.30 p.m. : 
Symphony Concert, Saturday, February 13, Queen's Hall, at 3 p.m. 


Roya INSTITUTION MEETINGS. 
February 9, 5 p.m. Professor L. C. Miall on “ The Development and 
Transformation of Animals.” ' ; 
February 11, 5 p.m. Mr. A. D. Hall on “Recent Research in Agri- 
culture,” 
February 12,9 | ae The Dean of Westminster on “‘ Westminster Abbey 
: th . 


in the 17 en ; - 
February 13, 3 p.m. r. Charles Waldstein on “ Culture and Sculpture. 


Royal UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 
February 8th, 3 p.m. Dr. T. M. Maguire on “The New Pacific from a 
Strategic Point of View.” 


Roya Society MEETING. 
February 11, at 4.30 p.m. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. 
Oxford v. Cambridge, Queen's Club, February 13. 
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THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


HE longest political memory—might we not almost 
say the most erudite political historian ?—would 
find it hard to recall a meeting of Parliament more 
exciting and momentous. It is true that in 1846 
Peel, returned by a Protectionist electorate, was pro- 
posing to repeal the Corn Laws. But then Peel had 
already renounced Protection, openly in his speeches, 
practically by his operations on the Tariff. He was 
continuing rather than reversing the fiscal policy of the 
country. Evenso Peel had had the grace to resign ; 
and when Parliament met in January, 1846, Parliament 
knew that the Prime Minister and his colleagues were 
Corn Law Repealers. 

What is the position to-day ? We need only re- 
mind ourselves of the bare outlines which were put 
before the House with so much force and wit by the 
Liberal Leader in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 
Instead of a seven years’ Anti-Corn Law agitation, con- 
ducted by hundreds of earnest men with no political 
ambitions and no ulterior ends except the welfare of 
their fellow-citizens, there has been a sever months’ 
agitation initiated by an ambitious Minister in defiance 
of his colleagues, and conducted by him (after break- 
ing up the Ministry and himself retiring to a position 
of even greater freedom) with such vehemence, such 
assurance, such unscrupulous versions of his authori- 
ties, such audacious disregard for his own previous 
speeches on the same subject, such impudent perver- 
sions of fact, such treacherous handling of statistics, 
that you may search high and low in the records of 
English public men without finding a parallel. But 
what makes this meeting of Parliament so strange and 
so piquant is, of course, the attitude of Mr. Balfour 
and the new Ministry. The old Protectionist struggle 
has been violently revived by the most powerful and 
popular of Unionist politicians. The country has 
divided itself into two opposing camps—the Free 
Traders on one side, the Protectionists on the other. 
Bye-elections have been fought on the issue. It has 
been almost the sole topic not only of political meetings 
but at the gatherings of chambers of commerce and 
chambers of agriculture, yet there is one man in the 
country who professes to be undecided, and that man is 
the Prime Minister. For many weeks a lively controversy 
has been waged in the Conservative Press as to what 
are Mr. Balfour’s opinions upon the question of the day. 
His two principal colleagues have resigned —one 
because he was a Free Trader, the other because he 
was a Protectionist. Every new commentator puts a 
different construction on the J/nsular Notes and the 
Sheffield speech. There is a body of Unionist members 
in the House who swear by Mr. Balfour’s orthodoxy 
and promise to support him against Mr. Chamberlain. 
The majority, it is understood, are already prepared, in 
spite of the bye-elections, to follow Protection to the 
death and the polls. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
Lord Spencer are not alone in demanding that a plain 
answer should be given to a plain question. Every- 
one in Parliament feels that the dignity of Parliament 
and the public interests demand it. It is not merely 
that the point has been reached or passed at which 
irresolution verges on duplicity; it is not merely 
that the spectacle of a Conservative Minister 
trying to oust a Conservative Free Trader from 
his seat sugg*sts a Protectionist policy, and that 


the elevation of a known Protectionist to the post 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer strengthens that 
suspicion. Mr. Balfour's pose is not merely immoral, 
it is impossible. The commerce of the country cannot 
stand this suspense. Lord Lansdowne endeavoured to 
parry Lord Spencer’s attack by declaring that he was 
in sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperial aims, 
but that he had not made up his mind to accept Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals. In fact, we should say that 
Lord Lansdowne’s language makes it pretty clear 
that he himself rejects Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
scheme both on economic and political grounds. The 
same construction might be put on Mr. Balfour’s last 
utterance. But Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. 
Walter Long and other Ministers are ‘‘ whole-hoggers.” 
It is suggested that the Government can maintain its 
position under cover of the doctrine of negotiation and 
retaliation. If any honest man is the dupe of these 
thin and empty phrases he will be undeceived when the 
issue is laid bare by Mr. Morley’s amendment. We 
sincerely hope that Mr. Balfour will be able to answer 
Mr. Morley. Whether he can do so or not, he 
must be aware that no feeble evasions will any longer 
avail him. He has allowed his party to go over to 
Protection. All those who think they can get anything 
are smacking their lips in anticipation. A private 
commission is already engaged in allotting the spoils 
to the various interests whose cupidity Mr. Chamber- 
jain has aroused and whose conflicting claims it is 
already needful to adjust. Every candidate in every 
part of the country has to declare himself for or 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. Can the Prime 
Minister alone refuse to commit himself? ‘‘ Phrases 
and generalities,” as the Liberal Leader said, ‘‘are no 
good at all,” and the so-called policy of retaliation has 
never got beyond that stage. Mr. Balfour directed his 
followers to ask themselves whether they favoured 
‘genuine fiscal reform.” Lord Hugh Cecil retorts 
‘*One might as well ask oneself, ‘Am I in favour of 
taking medicine?’” The answer to the question de- 
pends upon one’s state of health and upon what the 
medicine is. 

There is nothing in the admirable speeches of 
Lord Spencer and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that 
will be more cordially welcomed and supported than 
their plea for a reversal of that warlike and aggressive 
policy of Imperialism, coupled with an unparalleled 
growth of wasteful expenditure, which has dis- 
tinguished the Unionist Party during their long term of 
office. We understand that among private members 
on both sides of the House there has been considerable 
development of opinion with regard to the necessity for 
military retrenchment. Hence the allusion to that 
subject in the King’s Speech. Let us hope that the 
Liberal leaders will make a practical show of zeal 
when the Estimates are submitted. The progress which 
has been made in arbitration since Mr. Chamberlain 
left the Government is highly satisfactory, and Lord 
Lansdowne is to be congratulated very warmly upon 
having added an Italian to a French treaty, as well as 
for his announcement that a treaty with the Nether- 
lands on the same lines is about to be concluded. These 
treaties will add enormously to the international status 
of the Hague Tribunal, and are undoubtedly the pre- 
lude to a great extension of the principle that disputes 
between nations should be submitted to impartial 
tribunals, to be decided not by war but by reason, 
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precedent, and law. How to bring this principle 
most surely and rapidly to fruition should be a 
main purpose of statesmanship, always remembering 
that it was the original object of the Conference at The 
Hague to keep always in view the limitation of arma- 
ments by international agreement. The growth of 
armaments threatens to reduce the competing Powers 
to something like bankruptcy, and nothing would 
further the cause of peace and civilisation so much as 
an agreement by which this competition should be 
limited and an end put to the growth of warlike expen- 
diture. Unfortunately, the Government while it holds 
out a friendly hand in one direction has been shaking a 
mailed fist in another. ‘‘ There is the war in Somali- 
land,” said Sir Henry, ‘‘which has been so unduly 
costly in life. What everyone asks whom he meets is 
this: ‘ What are we doing there at all?’” The Govern- 
ment seems to have no real answer to this question, 
and when the Estimates are submitted there will be no 
item of expenditure which, in the face of the present 
financial situation, they will find more difficult to 
justify. It is high time to take stock of the Empire, 
and to ask with regard to some of these malarious 
tropical deserts whether any good can result from our 
interference which can justify us in emptying our 
Exchequer of so many hundred thousand a year and 
causing the butchery of so many thousand human 
beings. As for Thibet, neither in the House of 
Commons nor in the House of Lords was any 
satisfactory answer given to the question, ‘‘ Why has 
the Government of India broken the law of its consti- 
tution?” except that Lord Lansdowne describes the 
mission as a political and not a military mission! We 
know these missionaries of Empire, with their quick- 
firing guns. This is the persuasive rhetoric by which 
Colonel Younghusband is to wheedle the people of 
Thibet. ‘*The opposition he has to encounter,” 
said Lord Lansdowne, blandly, ‘‘is, we believe, 
entirely confined to the Monks of  Lhassa, 
who constitute the civil and military autho- 
rity in that strange country.” We dare say that 
the opposition to the demands of Japan is entirely 
confined to the Czar and his Government, who consti- 
tute the civil and military authority in another strange 
country. Lord Lansdowne admits that China and not 
Great Britain should have interfered if interference was 
necessary; but Colonel Younghusband has marched 
into Thiket with an army because “the Chinese Envoy 
left Pekin in December, and is still on his way to 
Lhassa.” If expenditure is desirable for its own sake, 
the Thibet expedition has at least as good a pretext as 
that in Somaliland. A Lama who removes boundary 
pillars is at least as fair game as a Mullah who sets up 
as judge. But if such expenditure is not desirable 
neither expedition can be vindicated or even excused. 





X\ THE GOVERNMENT’S SURRENDER. 


E make no apology for returning to the sub- 

ject of Chinese labour, for Lord Lansdowne’s 

speech last Tuesday and the Blue Book published on 
Monday make it clear that there is no time to be lost 
if a policy which we regard as infinitely mischievous is 
to be arrested. We are glad to see that the Leader of 
the Opposition has demanded a day for the discussion. 
We are glad, too, to see that he insists upon the 
production of the evidence given before the Rand 


Labour Commission. This is, in our opinion, a most 
important point. The Transvaal is a Crown Colony, 
and it is the business of any Minister who asks Parlia- 
ment’s assent to a momentous revolution in this 
dependency to acquaint the House of Commons, not 
merely with the conclusions arrived at by a number of 
men who were openly in favour of Chinese labour 
before they examined a single witness, but also with 
the details of the evidence which confirmed them 
in their original opinions. It cannot be too often 
insisted that it is we who are responsible for 
the government of the Transvaal. Lord Milner, Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton, and the handful of officials and 
nominees who administer the new colony with a con- 
spicuous success which we can appreciate when we 
learn officially from the new Blue Book that they spent 
a million and a half in administering a fund of three 
millions, all pretend that the Government at home is to 
regard this very capable bureaucracy as a full-bodied 
and authoritative representation of the Transvaal. 
This is, of course, sheer effrontery. The Transvaal 
is in no sense self-governing ; it is without even the 
ordinary safeguards of personal freedom, and the High 
Commissioner is at once judge and advocate, viceroy 
and politician. We hold that the House of Commons 
ought to examine the evidence given before the Com- 
mission and discuss the matter with a full consciousness 
that its own responsibility cannot be alienated. For 
our own part, we are convinced that the House of 
Commons can only discharge its responsibility in one 
way, by allowing the Crown Colony to develop into a 
self-governing colony and leaving the decision to the 
Transvaal when it has reached in fact the stage it is 
represented to have reached in ord Milner’s ludicrous 
fiction. We are not at all content with the terms of 
Mr. Samuel’s amendment, for that amendment demands 
a referendum, and we do not sce how any referendum 
taken under existing conditions can be trustworthy, 
We think the demand for Chinese labour should 
be rejected from consideration alike of the value of the 
authority with which it is presented and of the nature of 
the demand itself. We will take these two points in 
order. The people who urge Chinese labour are Lord 
Milner and the mine-owners. Lord Milner is a man of 
rapid decisions, for we learn from the Blue Book that 
by January 3, just after his return to South Africa, 
he had made up his mind that Chinese labour was 
necessary, that the opposition to it in Cape Colony was 
merely an emulous imposture in both parties for the 
sake of the native vote, and that there was no repug- 
nance to it in the Transvaal ; a good deal of ground for 
the nimblest mind to traverse in the course of a few 
weeks. Lord Milner is rapid, but how often is he 
right? In 1897 he said the Dutch were perfectly loyal. 
In 1899 he said they were disloyal, but that a ‘‘ striking 
manifestation of British power” would put an end to 
sedition. In 1902 he said that he had been all wrong, 
and that the only way to put an end to Dutch 
sedition was to suspend the Cape Constitution, 
although he had published a manifesto during the war 
denouncing the suggestion as an invention of the 
enemy. On this rather important question of fact 
Lord Milner is convicted out of his own mouth of 
absolute incompetence as a judge. His achievements 
in the Transvaal are no better. For he was confident 
that a great scheme of settling a British population 
there would succeed. Yet, as we all know, he was 
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allowed a free hand to try it, and he has wasted a 
million on finding out he was wrong. Why are we to 
suppose that Lord Milner is any more likely to be right 
or trustworthy in the latest advice he gives, or that 
there is any finality in his new demand? Nor do we 
trust him as an interpreter of opinion, for we remember 
that he cabled to Mr. Chamberlain on August 28, 1899: 
‘‘ The purport of all representations made to me is to 
urge prompt and decided action,” although three days 
before his Prime Minister had spoken strongly in a 
contrary sense. 

If Lord Milner’s authority is invalid, what of the 
mine-owners ? Let anyone who doubts about the 
answer read the pamphlet just published by the New 
Reform Club under the title of ‘‘ Chinese Slaves or 
British Workmen ?” to be procured for a penny from the 
secretary of the New Reform Club, Adelphi-terrace, or 
the article Mr. Cresswell contributes to the /ndependent 
Review. Mr. Cresswell shows that the mine-owners 
want to reproduce on the Rand the situation created 
at Kimberley: ‘‘In Kimberley there was at one 
time a flourishing independent community. But by 
the natural development I have indicated above the 
small man has been edged out, until white Kimberley 
now consists of the De Beers’ employés and a com- 
paratively small community all virtually dependent on 
the De Beers Company and on the labour of the several 
thousand natives employed in their diamond mines. 
The result is, of course, a community in which the 
De Beers Company is omnipotent—politically, com- 
mercially, and industrially.”” The pamphlet we have 
mentioned describes the successive efforts of the mine- 
owners to achieve this consummation. They have 
enormous weapons, their wealth, their organisation, 
the Rhodes fund, the De Beers’ secret service fund; but 
they will not be quite satisfied of their supremacy 
without Asiatic labour. These designs are so manifest 
that nobody but a simpleton can misunderstand them, 
and if the Government persist in this surrender every 
Liberal candidate ought to publish as a leaflet in big 
black type the famous letter read by Mr. Cresswell to 
the Rand Commission in which the mine-owners ex- 
plained expressly that they were averse from white 
labour because they did not want to see the Rand 
become a community like Australia. 

There remains the conclusive objection to the 
form of the demand. The mine-owners want Chinese 
labour. They do not want Indian coolies, and for a 
very good reason, for they know the India Govern- 
ment would insist that the conditions of existence 
should be tolerable before allowing Indians to go. 
The mine-owners want Chinese labour regulated and 
confined within the provisions of their ordinance, 
which allows a mine-owner to assign his rights in 
these imports, forbids any labourer to leave the pre- 
mises on which he is employed without a permit 
supplied by an authorised person, and lays down that 
no permit shall be available for more than forty-eight 
hours. This is a tempting offer for the Chinaman, and 
it needs very little knowledge of human nature 
to understand that if any of the Viceroys ship 
off their superfluous population in response to 
this invitation, they will be a class of labourers a 
country is more glad to export than to import. 
The Home Government, in our opinion, will be unjust 
to all our traditions if it sanctions this revival of the 

slave trade with a Crown colony. Its own duty, in 


dealing with a despotically governed white community, 
is to withhold its sanction from any such scheme, and 
to take positive action on its own part in demanding an 
inquiry into the causes which explain the quite abnormal 
death-rate from miners’ phthisis in the Rand mines. 





SWEEPING THE WAR OFFICE. 


W HEN Lord Esher was appointed last November, 

with Admiral Fisher and Sir George Clarke, 
to ‘‘advise as to the creation of a Board for the 
administrative business of the War Office, and as to the 
consequential changes thereby involved,” it might have 
been foretold that the days of the War Office were num- 
bered. Nevertheless, the issue of the first instalment 
of their report last Monday was greeted with excited 
astonishment, both for its thoroughness and originality. 
For reasons we will show later on, neither of these 
qualities is in our opinion quite so remarkable as was 
at first supposed, but we fully admit that the Committee 
of three have honestly attempted to face the problem 
and have proposed a scheme of reform far more drastic 
than anything that has happened to the War Office in 
the fifty years of its existence. That in itself is a gain. 
To reform the War Office was like struggling in a 
quicksand. Stamp where you would, it yielded and 
swallowed you. The abuses were so ancient and com- 
plicated, the responsibility was so difficult to fix, that 
the stoutest heart gave up the contest in despair, and 
nothing but the national horror at the incapacity 
revealed by the War Commission could have induced 
mortal man to undertake such a task. Something is 
done. The Committee have cleared away many super- 
stitions. They have shown that even the War Office 
could be swept, and all their pains would have been 
well spent even if they had arrived at nothing more 
than their conclusion that ‘‘ new measures demand new 
men.” 

But when, with all the good will in the world, we 
approach the details of the scheme, we notice a good 
many points of difficulty. Besides the abolition of a 
Commander-in-Chief, there are three main constructive 
steps in the system—the institution of a Defence 
Department, the institution of a War Council, and the 
appointment of an Inspector-General. Of these the 
proposed Defence Department is the .most important 
and, we think, the least satisfactory. The Committee 
call it ‘the corner stone of the needed edifice of 
Reform.” They regard it as ‘‘a scientific body of 
expert opinion.” They say its object would be “to 
secure for the British Empire the immense advantages 
which the General Staff has conferred upon Germany.” 
Now, we have not the least belief in this perpetual en- 
deavour to thrust the German system upon our islands, 
but we admit that a General Staff is wanted. It should 
spend all its time in studying every phase of defence by 
sea and land. Jt should consist entirely of just the 
few most skilful and experienced soldiers and sailors at 
command. It should advise the Government of the 
day on the actual necessities for Imperial defence at 
every crisis of possible danger that might arise. How 
far can the new Defence Department fulfil those objects ? 
It is to consist of the present Defence Committee of 
the Cabinet, with a ‘‘ permanent nucleus” added. 
The existing Joint Naval and Military Committee on 
Defence, which really seemed to have the makings of 
a General Staff, is to be abolished, and we are left with 
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the old Defence Committee of the Cabinet, presided over 
by the Prime Minister, who is to retain “ absolute dis- 
cretion in the selection and variation of its members.” 
The ‘‘ permanent nucleus” consists only of a building 
near the Prime Minister’s residence, a permanent secre- 
tary on a five years’ appointment, and seven or eight 
junior officers on two-year appointments, to represent 
the Army, Navy, India, and the Colonies. It appears 
to us that such a ‘‘ nucleus” can have hardly any influ. 
ence, and that a Defence Committee presided over by 
a Prime Minister and appointed at his absolute dis- 
cretion will not necessarily be capable of acting 
as a General Staff at all. As Lord Esher 
and his colleagues pathetically remark, ‘“ there 
have been in the past, and there will be in the future, 
Prime Ministers to whom the great questions of Impe- 
rial defence do not appeal.” In that case what becomes 
of our General Staff? It is reduced to an indifferent 
Premier, an indifferent Committee whom he has 
appointed, half a dozen junior officers probably jealous 
of each other’s arms of service, and a distracted 
secretary. 

But, granted the Prime Minister displays the utmost 
zeal for the cause and wisdom in his selection, we still 
doubt whether the Report is justified in speaking of 
‘*the vital necessity of having the Prime Minister as 
the invariable President of the Defence Committee.” 
The Prime Minister is perpetually overworked as 
things stand: is he to take up the labours of 
Chief of the Staff by land and sea in addition? 
The President ought really to act as Chief of the 
Staff for Imperial Defence, and from a Prime 
Minister it is absurd to expect anything of the 
sort. Even if we drop the Chief of the Staff altogether, 
we doubt if it is vital for the Prime Minister to have a 
place on the Defence Committee. It is the duty ofa 
Defence Committee, not to dictate the policy of the 
Government, but to carry out that policy. If it is 
essential that the Cabinet should be represented on so 
technical a body as the Defence Committee or General 
Staff, certainly the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be much more in place there. He would then come in 
touch with the two great spending departments which 
rival each other in attempts to squeeze him, and he 
might be able at once to set reasonable limits to their 
demands. Finance ought, at all events, to have some 
voice on a Committee with which the ultimate decisions 
of peace or war will so largely lie. While, therefore, 
we entirely agree with the necessity of constructing 
a General Staff for the consideration of all questions of 
Imperial defence, both naval and military, we do nct 
believe that the present Defence Committee, even with 
the addition of a ‘‘nucleus” and a Department, is 
necessarily qualified to fulfil functions so technical and 
so vital for the object desired ; still less do we think 
that the presence of the Prime Minister as President 
is essential, or even advisable, whereas the presence of 
the man who pays the piper might save a great deal of 
time in the dispute about the tune. 

The institution of the Army Council was a simpler 
business, though here also Lord Esher’s Committee 
has not displayed so much originality as has been 
supposed. The Army Council is only a development, or 
rather a simplification, of the War Office Council esta- 
blished about two years ago under Mr. Brodrick. It was 
of the War Office Council that Lord Roberts complained 
it was always trying to knock the Army Board on the 


head. We may suppose that the Army Council will a 
once complete that process. It is also destined to 
knock on the head the whole War Office and all its 
present officials. How far this sanguinary intention 
will be carried out we cannot say. The four military 
members of the new Council are not to be War 
Office men, but they may appoint their own subordi- 
nates, and pity may touch their hearts. The Council 
is to be appointed at once, and, as far as the army 
is concerned, it appears to us that the four military 
members having supreme control of the operations 
of war, the personnel of the army, the supplies, and 
the armaments, respectively, will, in fact, form quite 
as powerful a body as the Defence Committee itself, 
and are likely to have far more influence in military 
affairs. 

The presence of the Secretary of State for War 
on the Council is to place him in corresponding position 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty, whilst the addition 
of two civilian members for civil business and finance 
will presumably introduce that business element which 
has not been conspicuous in War Office affairs, in spite 
of its large number of civil officials. On the whole, 
the scheme promises well, but here more than anywhere 
else everything will depend upon the character and 
capacity of the officers appointed, and unhappily we 
cannot agree with those who believe that the right to 
appoint their own subordinates will necessarily reduce 
the army jobbery. 

The third and last branch of the reform scheme is 
the creation of anInspector-General, who will retain the 
function of the Commander-in-Chief as far as inspection 
of the United Kingdom and the troops under the Home 
Government are concerned. We see no reason why 
he should not include the who'e Empire in his inspec- 
tion, still less why he should not be allowed an In- 
spector of Infantry, as well as of Cavalry and Artillery, 
among his staff. Here, again, the Committee have 
been led astray by a false German parallel, but other- 
wise the duties of the new office are clear and neces- 
sary, and they preserve all that was worth preserving 
in the duties of a Commander-in-Chief. It will be his 
duty to report actual facts to the Army Council, “ with- 
out expressing opinions upon policy.” Whether he 
could sit on the Defence Committee is not stated, but 
we suppose that is left to the discretion of the Prime 
Minister. He will, in any case, stand in the popular 
eye as the army’s figure-head. 

So much we may say upon this instalment of the 
Report as a mere matter of naval and military defence. 
What the limits of that defence should be, what are its 
objects, how closely those objects must depend upon 
our policy, and how carefully we must check any devia- 
tion from that policy owing to the pressure of our two 
services or the Defence Committee’s influence upon its 
president—these are questions that belong to another 
and higher sphere of our constitutional liberties. 





IN PRAISE OF THE COW. 


ALKING one afternoon by a high unkept 
hedge near Southampton Water, | heard loud 

shouts at intervals issuing from a point some distance 
ahead, and on arriving at the spot found an old man 
leaning idly over a gate, apparently concerned about 
nothing. ‘‘What are you shouting about?” I 
demanded. ‘‘ Cows,” he answered, with a glance 
across the wide green field dotted with a few big furze 
and bramble bushes. On its far side half-a-dozen 
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cows were quietly grazing. ‘They came fast enough 
when I was a-feeding of ’em,” he presently added ; 
‘“‘but now they has to find for theirselves they 
don’t care how long they keeps me.” I was going to 
suggest that it would be a considerable saving of time 
if he went for them, but his air of lazy contentment 
as he leant on the gate showed that time was of no 
importance to him. He was a curious-looking old 
man, in old frayed clothes, broken boots, and a cap 
too small for him. He had short legs, broad chest, 
and long arms, and a very big head, long and horse- 
like, with a large shapeless nose and grizzled beard 
and moustache. His ears, too, were enormous, and 
stood out from the head like the handles of a rudely- 
shaped terra-cotta vase or jar. The colour of his face, 
the ears included, suggested burnt clay. But though 
Nature had made him ugly, he had an agreeable 
expression, a sweet benign look in his large dark eyes, 
which attracted me, and I| stayed to talk with him. 

It has frequently been: said that those who are 
much with cows, and have an affection for them, 
appear to catch something of their expression—to 
look like cows ; just as persons of sympathetic or re- 
sponsive nature, and great mobility of face, grow to be 
like those they live and are in sympathy with. The 
cowman who looks like a cow may be more bovine 
than his fellows in his heavier movements and slower 
apprehension, but he also exhibits some of the better 
qualities—the repose and placidity of the animal. 

He said that he was over seventy, and had spent 
the whole of his life in the neighbourhood, mostly with 
cows, and had never been more than a dozen miles from 
the spot where we were standing. At intervals while we 
talked he paused to utter one of his long shouts, to 
which the cows paid no attention. At length one of the 
beasts raised her head and had a long look, then slowly 
crossed the field to us, the others following at some 
distance. They were shorthorns, all but the leader, a 
beautiful young Devon, of a uniform rich glossy red; 
but the silky hair on the distended udder was of an in- 
tense chestnut, and all the parts that were not clothed 
were red too—the teats, the skin round the eyes, the 
moist embossed nose; while the hoofs were like 
polished red pebbles, and even the shapely horns were 
tinged withthat colour. Walking straight up to the 
old man, she began deliberately licking one of his 
ears with her big rough tongue, and in doing so 
knocked off his old rakish cap. Picking it up, he 
laughed like a child, and remarked, ‘‘ She knows me, 
this one does—and she loikes me.” 

Of all the lovers of cows met with during many 
rambles up and down the country side the one who 
impressed me most was a Devonshire man. I over- 
took him one summer morning three or four miles from 
Ottery St. Mary, driving nine milch cows along a lane, 
and walked some distance with him. The cows 
were Devons, perfect beauties in their bright 
red coats, in that green place where every 
wet leaf sparkled in the new — sunlight. 
Naturally we talked about the cows, and 
I soon found that they were his own and the pride 
and joy of his life. We walked leisurely, and as the 
animals went on, first one, then another would stay 
for a mouthful of grass, or to pull down half a yard of 
green drapery from the hedge. It was so lavishly 
decorated that the damage they did to it was not notice- 
able. By-and-bye we went on ahead of the cows, then, 
if one stayed too long or strayed into some inviting 
side-lane, he would turn and utter a long, soft call, 
whereupon the straggler would leave her browsing and 
hasten after the others. 

He was a big, strongly-built man, a little past 
middle life and grey-haired, with rough-hewn face— 
unprepossessing one would have pronounced him until 
the intelligent, kindly expression of the eyes was seen 
and the agreeable voice was heard. As our talk pro- 
gressed and we found how much in sympathy we were 


on the subject, I was reminded of that Biblical expres- 
sion about the shining of a man’s face: ‘‘ Wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man”—I hope the 
total abstainers will pardon me—‘‘and oil that 
maketh his face to shine,” we have in one passage. 
This rather goes against our British ideas, since we rub 
no oil or unguents on our skin, but only soap which 
deprives it of its natural oil, and too often imparts a 
dry and hard texture. Yet in that, to us, disagreeable 
aspect of the skin caused by foreign fats, there is a 
resemblance to the sudden brightening and glory of 
the countenance in moments of blissful emotion or 
exaltation. No doubt the effect is produced by the 
eyes, which are the mirrors of the mind, and as they 
are turned full upon us they produce an illusion, seem- 
ing to make the whole tace shine. 

In our talk I told him of long rambles on the 
Mendips, along the valley of the Somerset Axe, where 
I had lately been, and where, of all places in this island, 
the cow should be most esteemed and loved by man. 
Yet even there, where, standing on some elevation, 
cows beyond one’s power to number could be seen 
scattered far and wide in the green vales beneath, it 
had saddened me to find them so silent. It is not 
natural for them to be dumb ; they have great emotions 
and mighty voices—the cattle on a thousand hills. 
Their morning and evening lowing if more to me than 
any other natural sound—the melody of birds, the 
springs and dying gales of the pines, the wash of 
waves on the long, shingled beach. The hills and 
valleys of that pastoral country flowing with milk and 
honey should be vocal with it, echoing and re-echoing 
the long call made musical by distance. The cattle 
are comparatively silent in that beautiful district, and 
indeed everywhere in England, because men have made 
them so. They have, when deprived of their calves, 
no motive for the exercise of their voices. For two or 
three days after their new-born calves have been taken 
from them they call loudly and incessantly, day and 
night, like Rachel weeping for her children and refusing 
to be comforted ; grief and anxiety inspires that cry— 
they grow hoarse with crying; it is a powerful, harsh, 
discordant sound, unlike the long musical call of the 
cow that has a calf, and remembering it, and leaving 
the pasture, goes lowing to give it suck. 

I also told him of the cows of a distant country 
where | had lived, that had the maternal instinct so 
strong that they refused to yield their milk when 
deprived of their young. They ‘‘ held it back,” as the 
saying is, and were in a sullen rage, and in a few days 
their fountains dried up, and there was no more milk 
until calving-time came round once more. 

He replied that cows of that temper were not un- 
known in South Devon. Very proudly he pointed to 
one of the small herd that followed us as an example. 
In most cases, he said, the calf was left from two or 
three days to a week, or longer, with the mother to 
get strong, and then taken away. This plan could not 
be always followed; some cows were so greatly dis- 
tressed at losing the young they had once suckled that 
precautions had to be taken and the calf smuggled 
away as quietly as possible when dropped—if possible 
before the mother had seen it. Then there were 
the extreme cases in which the cow refused to be 
cheated. She knew that a calf had been born; she 
had felt it within her, and had suffered pangs in bring- 
ing it forth ; if it appeared not on the grass or straw at 
her side then it must have been snatched away by the 
human creatures that hovered about her, like crows and 
ravens round a ewe in travail on some lonely mountain 
side. That was the character of the cow he had 
pointed out : even when she had not seen the calf of 
which she had been deprived she made so great an out- 
cry and was thrown into such a rage and fever, refus- 
ing to be milked, that, finally, to save her, it was 
thought necessary to give her back the calf. Now, he 
concluded, it was not attempted to take it away : twice 
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a day she was allowed to have it with her and suckle it, 
and she was a very happy animal. 

I was glad to think that there was at least one 
completely happy cow in Devonshire. 

After leaving the cowkeeper I had that feeling of re- 
vulsion very strongly which all who know and love cows 
occasionally experience at the very thought of beef. I 
was for the moment more than tolerant of vegeta- 
rianism, and devoutly hoped that for many days to 
come I should not be sickened with the sight of a 
sirloin on some hateful board, cold, or smoking hot, 
bleeding its red juices into the dish when gashed 
with a knife, as if undergoing a second death. We do 
not eat negroes, although their pigmented skins, 
flat feet, and woolly heads proclaim them a different 
species; even monkey’s flesh is abhorrent to us, 
merely because we fancy that that creature in its 
ugliness resembles some old men and some women 
and children that we know. But the gentle, large- 
brained social cow that caresses our hands and faces 
with her rough blue tongue, and is more like man’s 
sister than any other non-human being—the majestic, 
beautiful creature with the Juno eyes, sweeter of 
breath than the rosiest virgin—we slaughter and feed 
on her flesh—monsters and cannibals that we are ! 


W. H. Hupson. 





MORALITY IN GREEK ART. 


HAVE often had it objected to me when I have con- 
tended that beauty may originate in the mere look 
of the thing, that this was a shallow view to take: 
that it was in the idea suggested, or in the emotions 
aroused, that the real beauty lay. After all, what did it 
matter whether a Greek temple corresponded more 
closely than some of cur own buildings with certain 
mechanical laws of sight or not? Were not these 
buildings of ours, were not our mighty Gothic cathe- 
drals especially, far more rich in their suggestions to 
the mind and to the soul ? 

The supposition assumed by these critics in the 
most matter-of-course way is that the gratification of 
the mere power of sight must necessarily be an alto- 
gether trivial and superficial affair. It may, to be sure, 
involve very subtle calculations and adjustments, and 
indeed, when you explain to them those invisible 
inflections which pervade the Doric temple and mould 
it into an image so wonderfully corresponding in 
plan, proportion, and distribution of surface, to every 
movement of the eye, they are prepared to admit 
a curious and very extraordinary quality of in- 
genuity, But—and this is the point they return to— 
let the ingenuity be never so great, it remains 
quite superficial and heartless. Suppose we allow that 
our eyes have likes and dislikes of their own, that they 
are guided in every movement and in all that they 
notice or pass over by a strict regard for their own 
laws. Suppose it is possible to find out exactly the 
arrangement of line, of surface, and of mass which 
at once most pleasantly excites and most completely 
satisfies our power of observation. Suppose, finally, 
that the Doric temple is such an arrangement. What 
then? What does such a cold-blooded observation of 
mechanical rules amount to? How paltry and feeble 
is such a conception of beauty compared with the 
profound and awful thoughts, the thrilling aspirations, 
that inspire the unearthly temples of the Christian 
faith ? 

That is the judgment of Jerusalem on Athens. It 
is the judgment of a people who are all for moral inter- 
pretation on the work of a people who are all for 
artistic interpretation. If we want to achieve a fair 
result we must remember that the artistic interpreta- 
tion with us has never had a free hand. It has always 
been obliged to subserve interests not its own. It 
has had a meaning put into it, and consequently has 
never been able to develop any meaning on its own 


account. This being so, i¢/s interpretation may well 
be negligible ; but it does not follow that the inter- 
pretation of art is always negligible. What if 
the laws of sight were themselves witnesses to 
profound truths? ‘‘ Beauty is truth,” said Keats. 
How are we to test that? Obviously not by forcing 
upon art the interpretation of our own idea of truth, 
but by yielding to it complete freedom to be guided by 
its own laws and inquiring into its moral meaning, if it 
has any, afterwards, 

I think if we cared to collect the testimony of a 
Doric temple we might make something of it, even from 
the moral point of view. The study of the building is 
one of perfect form, complete and homogeneous, in which 
each part and portion exists not for itself, not to gain 
its own ends, nor claim attention to its own advantages, 
but solely and entirely for the general good. This, it 
will be observed, is the condition of a building telling 
as awhole. Directly the separate parts assert them- 
selves the disintegration of the whole sets in. Thence- 
forth these separate parts, though they may have 
acquired by private enrichment a certain individual 
and local notoriety, never can attain to real power and 
real dignity; for real power and dignity are only 
achieved when each part, having surrender:d itself 
entirely to the main design, is endowed in return with 
the full influence and prestige of the main design. 

Here evidently is a thought, or principle, involved 
which will bear looking into. There is not a stone in 
the temple, from pavement to pediment, that can be said 
to be more honourably placed than any other, or to be 
great at the expense of another. All are equally in- 
dispensable to the main design and all are great, and 
equally great, through the main design. In short, the 
Doric temple in its completed form is the sum of the 
self-surrender of all its parts, It constirutes really a 
perfect utterance in zsthetic language of the idea of a 
community or commonweal. Its meaning, put into 
words, testifies to the nature of the social instinct, the 
root of the humane virtues in man and of the civilisation 
of the race. 

It is impossible to imagine a more interesting and 
suggestive text for a lecture on an ideal society than 
the arrangement of a Greek temple, rightly handled, 
would be. But there is something deeper than this. 
The law governing the parts in their relation to each 
other is itself the outcome of another and higher law 
that upholds the whole plan ofthe temple. It was ex- 
plained before that the temple as we see it is the visible 
base of a huge invisible pyramid. The columns of the 
peristyle, the walls of the cella, entablature, podium, 
pediments, all slant very slightly inward. The slant is 
so slight as to be quite invisible; nevertheless it is 
there, and if the reader will imagine all these walls 
and shafts projected upward into space, the result would 
be that they would all come together and would form 
a vast pyramid, the apex of which would come above 
the centre of the temple, about a mile and a half up in 
the air. 

This point in mid-sky is the true governing point 
of the temple. It is the influence exerted from here 
which gives the building unity and subordinates the 
parts to the whole. Imagine that influence cut off and 
what would be the consequence ? The great platform 
would no longer swell upward to that central attrac- 
tion. It would be a mere fraction of an endless plain. 
The shafts, lacking that central attraction, would no 
longer close together at the angles. Each line would 
be but a fraction of an endless avenue. Above all, 
every wall and column of which the temple is composed, 
instead of forming as now the base of a vast, converg- 
ing pyramid, would, if the culminating point were 
removed, stare upward each on its own account into 
space quite unconscious of its neighbour's existence. 

In a word, it is the existence of this point, it is the 
invisible unison which at this point actually exists, 
which gives to the temple the unity of its visible form. 
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This is the main law of the temple structure. The 
subsequent arrangement and composition of the various 
parts are manifestations of the influence of the unity 
thus imposed. They issue from it and are upheld by it 
as by aframework. In fact, the very conception of the 
laws which govern the separate parts in their relation 
to each other are dependent altogether on that central 
point which establishes the idea of unity; of a some- 
thing for which it is worth while to abandon private ends. 

I have no space here to dwell on these moral inter- 
pretations further. The reader, if he is interested in 
the matter, will easily perceive their drift and how they 
bear upon each other. Let me add the reminder that 
it was not in this case the ideas that dictated the 
architectural arrangement at all. This is not a case, 
such as I instanced in a previous article, of the Gothic 
cross, in which the cross is chosen for the shape of the 
church because of its meaning, and is thereafter con- 
fidently pronounced, or quietly assumed, to be 
beautiful. That is the Jerusalem way of doing 
things. The Greeks were not thinking at all of any 
moral interpretation when they arranged the form of 
their temple. They were thinking of nothing but the 
artistic effect, and it was a consequence they did not 
foresee at all that in working out an artistic effect 
they were working out a profound moral significance. 
Herein, of course, lies the value of their testimony. 
The witness which a work of art that has had a moral 
meaning deliberately put into it bears to that moral is 
of no value whatever. The real voice of Art has not 
been heard in the matter. It is only when Art has a 
free hand that her evidence is worth anything. With 
the Greeks she had a free hand, and the result is that 
with them Art occupies her true, her exalted position 
as the witness of the eye to truth, Pursue Beauty for 
its own sake and it lands you in Truth. ‘‘ Beauty is 


Truth. L. Marcu PHILLIPPs. 





“THE PHILANTHROPISTS,” GIVEN BY THE 
STAGE SOCIETY. 


O praise France at the expense of England is only one 
among the many eccentricities of a certain de- 
naturalised order of Englishmen. The fouling of their own 
nest appears to give such persons a vicarious sensation of 
superiority. But if anything could excuse the crudity of 
their proceedings it would be the comparison between 
French and English plays. For, in the direction of dra- 
matic tact, there is no calling in question French superiority. 
Les Bienfaiteurs is a case in point. Here is a play 
that really is a play—a piece of work that, represented, as 
it is, in a rude and bluff translation entirely devoid of grip, 
yet impresses itself upon its audience as a neatly powerful 
and urbane creation as much deserving of attention as it is 
provocative of that most satisfactory and complete pleasure 
that finds relief rather in smiles than in laughter. The whole 
play has a strength, a confidence, a swing to which most 
English plays are nowadays strangers. There are no 
fumblings with motives, no irrelevant humours, no awkward 
pauses in psychological development. The conception 
moves quickly, deftly, and with a brilliantly clear develop- 
ment, to its rather bald and banal end. Conspicuous 
throughout is the clarity of touch, the swift certainty of line 
that distinguishes all good French dramatic work. ‘The out- 
lines are firm and suave; nothing supervenes without due 
reason and purpose ; the perspective of events and persons 
is Observed with a delicate care that never betrays itself. 
And yet Les Bienfaiteurs has the faults of all reactionary 
works. 

Scribe left to the French stage a hampering tradition 
by which all character was to be eliminated from drama. 
People might come and people might go, but the plot— 
quite irrespective of character—the plot was the thing. 
The plot was to be artificially subtle, infinitely in- 
genious, infinitely elaborate, infinitely soulless and 
mechanical. Every incident was to dovetail into every other 


with the preoccupied and mathematical accuracy of a 
Chinese puzzle. |The whole theory clamoured implicitly 
the merits of polished art over unpolished nature. Follow- 
ing on the great wave of Romanticism, the backwash of the 
tide carried the younger Dumas into an undiscovered cur- 
rent. He, between two schools, having complete mastery of 
construction, devoted his ripest enthusiasm to characters 
and to ideas. That is not to say that he neglected his 
mechanism. On the contrary, few dramatists have ever 
been so freshly, so unwearingly fertile in mechanical in- 
genuities as Alexandre Dumas. He was a supreme stage- 
manager, with the feeling of a real dramatist. His 
primary instinct was for character and for theory. Round 
his theories and his characters he built wp wonderful plays 
whose constructive ingenuity is so subtle and so tactful that 
it concentrates one’s whole attention on the people and their 
story. He, then, balanced the claims of character and 
mechanism. Follows now, after him, the younger school of 
serious dramatists in France, who take all Dumas’s interest 
in persons and their ideals, but prefer to ignore the impor- 
tance he attached to construction. Now, the idea is the 
thing; its evolution, nothing. The outcome of all this is 
the Théatre Antoine, and M. Brieux. The theory appears 
to be: “Get an idea—any idea, and work it out. Never 
mind about the building of the play. Let its people be 
irrelevant, and its intrigue tedious and perfunctory, if not 
indeed (as might be best) entirely incredible. Let matters 
play themselves out with that ragged disconnection which 
matters display in real life, rather than with the neat justifi- 
cation of every link in the chain that so transfigures all well- 
considered action, on the stage. Let the play be a chunk 
hewn from mortal existence, and served raw with none of 
the elaborate and emasculating adjuncts of art.” Thus we 
arrive at plays which are profoundly interesting, profoundly 
human, but which are not plays after the elaborate conven- 
tion of fifty years ago, when people took more enthusiasm in 
some knotted intrigue with opportunely moribund uncles 
than in any genuine or subtle analysis of character and 
motive. 

Of the new school—for all that it is not M. Brieux’s 
newest play—is Zes Bienfaiteurs. The plot is nothing, the 
characters are nothing, even; the idea is everything. The 
erotic interest is so slight and so irrelevant that one cannot 
believe that it bored the author less than it does the 
audience. It has nothing ultimately to say to the play. 
Nor have the characters much more. They are all pegs 
on which to hang laudatory or denunciatory opinions when 
the thesis of the play comes into question. The actors in 
this drama are rather Antigone’s Eternal Laws than the 
feeble personages who comment upon them before the 
audience. These proxy players have little life and less 
interest—but the case they put is one of absorbing appeal 
and immortal interest. All the ostensible actors belong 
to that conventional type with which Alexandre Dumas 
familiarised us in his Thouvenin, his Olivier de Jalin, his 
Ami des Femmes, and all the other people, active or in- 
active agents, whose mouths he uses freely and solely for 
the ventilation of his own opinions. Even Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones has adopted th‘s convenient personage—as, for in- 
stance, Sir Christopher Deering—but the manceuvre is too 
transparent to convince. He is the modern equivalent for 
the God from the Machine im whose use a greater drama- 
tist than even Mr. Jones so freely indulged. The play Les 
Bienfaiteurs turns and rests entirely upon an idea. The 
characters are all rather unnecessary, except the purely 
comic personages. The idea is, of course, the infinite 
noxiousness of charity as usually performed by persons 
whose true, if unacknowledged, ambition is rather the subtle 
gratification of their own vanity than any real and sympa- 
thetic assistance for the poor. Benevolence presumptive 
occupies the two principal hearts concerned, but both are 
compelled at last, by the irrefragable logic of circumstance, 
to admit that all the schemes and the whole motive force 
of their charitable aspirations were tainted, worthless, and 
harmful. The plotless play proves all this by a succes- 
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The victims of charity make their complaint, suffer, and 
fall beneath the corrupting weight of that generosity which 
rewards the sinful and idle far more richly than the 
stainless and hardworking. The comparatively inno- 
cent are seen to have loaded themselves with the 
shame of a mythical prison life merely in order to 
secure that lavish assistance which takes more joy—and 
invests more money—in one sinner that repenteith than 
in the unfortunate ninety and nine just persons that need 
no repentance—and therefore also, presumably, no pence. 
These scenes are rich with the most satisfying spirit of 
comedy. The committee of charitable ladies, who all 
talk at once during their Meeting, on indifferent topics, and 
then, after a momentary flutter of horror over the suicide 
of a neglected and deserving applicant for relief, conceive 
the idea of turning the disastrous occasion into a triumph 
by giving a Suicide’s Ball, for which they proceed ardently 
to canvass their intended frocks, fills the whole of the second 
act with laughter of the most perfect pleasure. The 
entire scene has French rapidity, ease, and certainty of 
touch—with something of the English instinct for broad 
comic effects. Hardly less precious again is the later 
scene, where these same fine ladies offer glasses of sherry 
to a Labour deputation, giggling at them the while and 
eyeing them through the good-tempered insolence of lorg- 
nettes, as an audience watches or pats performing dogs. 
And, again, true joy lurks in the une&pected; and we 
must always be grateful to M. Brieux for the creation 
of the Regenerate—the lugubrious individual who has 
feigned himself a gaol-bird for the purpose of tapping that 
Paktolos which flows from all these feminine pockets for 
the benefit of all such Reclaimed as advertise in their new 
purity the charity of their benefactresses. When this man 
is convicted of innocence, and forced most reluctantly to 
own that he has always been perfectly respectable except for 
a constitutional inability to work and a certain leaning 
towards intemperance, the spectator’s heart thrills with a 
passion of joyous satisfaction. 

The play, as a piece of work, is lumpish, trailing, and 
amorphous. As a piece of writing it is complete 
and delightful. It is less of a play than a pamphlet. 
It is a satire, cast into dramatic form, after the sort of “ The 
Critic,” or “ The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” though, of 
course, with an intention less purely farcical. ‘The acting 
calls for little but praise. But what a pity that the play 
was not genuinely Anglicised! For the best actors in Eng- 
land are liable to pronounce French names with a robust 
and beefy British accent which does not carry any illu 
sion as to their nationality. Also, we might be spared men 
in tears—so indecent a sight for an Englishman. How- 
ever, one might, perhaps, accept evem tears as a national 
gift, if only one might also receive that of writing like M. 
Brieux. 

REGINALD FARRER. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

AS ever such a situation as that which con- 
fronts Parliament to-day? A Government 

which is not a Government, but a Prime Minister and 
items. Now the Prime Minister is absent, and we 
have only the items to deal with. This is bad enough ; 
but things are made worse by the fact that this same 
Administration has no policy on the question of the 
day, and that the only man who can answer the riddle 
lies on a sick bed. All criticism therefore spends itself 
in the air. The Governmient is strong in its utter 
weakness. Mr. Balfour has driven from his counsels 
every able man in his party, and the result is 
that a touch of influenza robs the King and the 


nation of really responsible advisers. I hear distressing 
accounts of the way in which the inferior men who 
have somehow arrived at power are overawed by the 
difficulties that encounter them. They are indeed 
serious ; nowhere more perplexing and alarming than 
in South Africa, where all the consequences which the 
opponents of the war foresaw and foretold have come 
thundering, in almost a single avalanche, on the heads 
of its authors. Lord Lansdowne’s speech, by far the 
gravest delivered by any Foreign Minister since the 
confrontation between England and Russia at the close 
of the Russo-Turkish war, is evidence of the blackness 
of the outlook in Eastern Europe and in Asia. And 
yet there is not a man of first-rate character or ability 
at present available for the direct government of the 
Empire. 
* * * 7 7 

Take the situation in the Far East. With Japan— 
our ally, if you please—utterly intractable and belli- 
cose, war seems inevitable.’ I know the situation is 
seriously regarded in London ; not less grave is the 
view of responsible men in Paris. I am sure the 
sentence in the King’s Speech which spoke of the good 
relations between England and France will be warmly 
welcomed there. For there can be no doubt that the 
pressure exercised by Russia to secure French inter- 
vention in the Far East, in the event of pressure on our 
part to secure lenient terms for a beaten Japan, will 
be tremendous. Can France resist it? She is most 
earnest in her desire to do so. But supposing she is 
told that unless she goes to Russia’s aid the Russian 
alliance will be withdrawn for European purposes ? 
One can imagine the Machiavellian glee with which 
the diplomatists of Berlin will work towards such a 
consummation. The question is, What can we do to 
arrest it? I believe that French statesmen place their 
strongest hopes in the new feeling of attachment 
between the two peoples, and desire nothing better 
than that this sentiment should receive the strongest 
expression on this side of the Channel. On this 
point there is no doubt that we can respond without 
the smallest insincerity, for there never was a more 
entirely friendly, even enthusiastic, feeling about the 
French nation than exists in England to-day. But, on 
our side, we may well ask, What are we doing that we 
should give countenance to an ally like Japan, which 
flouts our counsels, rejects all suggestions of com- 
promise, puts herself outside the sphere of European 
mediation? Why should we risk the unspeakable 
crime of a French war in order to gratify a dislike of 
Russian proceedings in Manchuria which we really 
cannot reduce to an intelligible political formula? This, 
I am convinced, is whither the steady movement of 
public opinion in England is tending, in spite of the 
efforts of the Zimes and its miserable companions. 
But in England people do not speak out till it is too 
late. It is the want of vigilance rather than of good- 
will in our political system and habit which is so fatal 
to English statesmanship. 

* * * . * 


I find the failure of the Chamberlain crusade to be, 
perhaps, the most solid fact of the hour, so far as 
Parliamentary opinion goes. No one will talk with 
confidence of the life of the Government or of the 
shape which Mr. Balfour’s weak, shifty, but ingenious 
intelligence will contrive to give to the fiscal policy of 
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the Unionist Party, so far as that party exists. About 
a dozen Free Trade stalwarts are mentioned as possible 
voters for Mr. Morley’s amendment. It is the absten- 
tions which constitute the real element of peril to the 
Government. About 15 per cent. of the Ministerial 
Party are men who do not intend to return to 
Parliament after the next election. I fancy the 
large majority of these men, as, indeed, of all 
“unbribed” and free intelligencesin the country, are Free 
Traders. Ifso, I do not hold the life of the Govern- 
ment on too high terms. A bad Budget—-and there is 
some talk of a three to five million deficit—one un- 
popular bill, a little slack whipping, some half malicious, 
half careless absences, and the majority is gone. The 
Irish are now back to independence, and are quite care- 
less, I imagine, of the fate of their allies of last session. 
Mr. Balfour himself may feel that the petty miseries 
and indignities which Mr. Chamberlain has heaped on 
his head have reached a climax and that he will suffer 
no more. No kind of belief in him remains, only a 
shadow of the old respect for his dexterity, the grace- 
ful ‘‘slimness,” which does service for high purpose, 
strong. conviction, powerful character. Such a 
Situation is rotten. It has no element of stability, 
and I do not believe it can last. 


* 7” 7 * * 


Here is a story from the veldt. When Mr. 
Chamberlain travelled to De La Rey’s country he found 
that the only hall available was very small for the 
audience he wished to address. ‘‘ Let me offer you 
my parlour,” said De La Rey. Mr. Chamberlain con- 
sented, but when he reached the ruins of De La Rey’s 
house he founda platform built out on to the open 
veldt. ‘‘ But where is the parlour ?” asked the states- 
man. ‘‘ That is the only parlour you have left me,” 
replied the soldizr. De Wet, by the way, refuses to 
rebuild his dwelling. He desires it to remain a 
perpetual memorial. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
LEPROSY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sik,—I note your observations in regard to Dr. Hut- 
chinson’s theory that leprosy is induced by eating fish in 
certain forms. That, however, does not account for the 
spread of leprosy in every case. A valuable inquiry on this 
head has been written by Mr. William Tebb, entitled Zhe 
Recrudescence of Leprosy, and its Causation (published by 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Paternoster-square). Mr. 
Tebb has travelled round the world to investigate this 
matter, and he has come to the conclusion, for which there 
is abundant evidence, that, in countries where leprosy is 
indigenous, whether caused by fish-eating or any other 
cause, it has been spread very largely by vaccination. 
Owing to the severity with which leprous persons are 
treated, the disease is concealed as much as possible, and 
in the case of children it frequently does not develop until 
the child is grown up; but the leprous taint is in the 
blood, and may be conveyed by vaccination to other 
children. Those who take an interest in this question 
cannot do better than study the book I have named.— 
Yours, &c., 


ARNOLD LuUPTON. 
Leeds, February 1, 1904. 


LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
GODS AND FIGHTING MEN. 


NATION is only half a nation which does not 
know its own history, and there is probably no 
better patriotism than to rescue lost records from the 
twilight of oblivion and give them an_ intelligible 
form in a language all can understand. This is what 
Lady Gregory has been doing for the last few years 
lovingly for Ireland, and I doubt if her work, performed 
intelligently and well, will not have effected more for 
her country’s emancipation than half the Acts of 
Parliament wrung from her unwilling rulers during the 
last fifty years. It has already written out plain for 
Irishmen the title-deeds of their ancient estate, the 
pedigree mislaid for centuries on which their claim to 
be a true nation mainly rests. 

In her new volume, called, by a happy inspiration, 
Gods and Fighting Men,* Lady Gregory carries back 
the history of Ireland to the farthest point to which it 
can be made to go by an examination of the ancient 
manuscripts pfeserved in Trinity College, Dublin, and 
at the British Museum. It passes, indeed, beyond the 
boundary line of history proper, and takes us into the 
region of myth, where, ona basis of tradition more or 
less authentic, the impossible constantly overrides the 
possible, the supernatural the natural. Nevertheless, 
even where the details of these legends are least 
credible, there is always a body of internal evidence to 
show that in their main features they are true, that at 
least they symbolise events of importance which 
happened in the land of Eire at a time concerning 
which the rest of the British Islands and all the 
northern continent of Europe are without record or 
tradition at all. 

The mythology of Ireland, as revealed in this 
volume, is as clear to understand as that of 
Ancient Greece, and its connection with history is far 
more plainly indicated. Indeed, the old Hellenic gods, 
compared with the gods of Ireland, stand upon a basis 
altogether more shadowy. There is no hint given us 
in Greek literature of their ethnical identity with men, 
and one is left in perplexity to account for their human 
passions and human weaknesses, in face oftheir divinity. 
In Ireland the mystery is cleared up in a way which 
satisfies the reason and convinces the critical intelli- 
gence. Instead of such intellectual fancies as that which 
made Uranus the forefather of the Olympian gods, an 
explanation which we perceive to be insincere, a poetical 
afterthought invented to supply a forgotten link and 
satisfy modern curiosity by symbolising the powers of 
Nature, we find very concrete personages with a history 
quite intelligible and a personality altogether human. 
The Irish gods, we are told, are no other than the Men 
of Dea, the Tuatha de Danaan, the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the rich plains of Leinster, who on the 
coming of the Gael were driven from their fair inherit- 
ance and took refuge in the hills of the upper country, 
and lingered on in these, unseen by the new men, their 
conquerors, and so achieved a magical immortality. 
The history of their change is told us without pretence. 
Routed in a final great battle at Tailltin, the modern 
Telltown, the survivors of the Danaan withdrew from 
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mortal sight under one of their leaders, Manannan, sou 
of Lir, who ‘‘ understood all enchantments,” and who 
‘* put hidden walls about them in the most beautiful 
hills and valleys of Ireland, so that no man could see 
through them, but they themselves could see through 
them and passthrough them.” And he fed them on the 
meats and drinks of immortality, so that they became 
the ‘‘ ever-living ones,” who could feel neither cold nor 
hunger, nor old age nor death; and they dwelt in 
palaces hidden in the hills and in gardens with birds 
and flowers, living a joyous life. And they ever made 
sweet music, such as ‘‘ if a wounded man should hear it 
ora woman in her pains they should straightway be 
soothed and sleep,” Andin the earlier times the heroes of 
the Gael, in spite of their old enmity, came often into 
friendly communion with them, entering their houses 
and sitting down with them at meat. And at other 
times there would be war between them, and still more 
often deception and enchantment, and the men 
of Dea would wile away the daughters of 
the Gael, and their queens would wile away the 
young men, so that these would leave their 
homes for the homes of the Sidhe, as the ever- 
living ones were called, and were lost and mourned as 
dead, though sometimes also they returned to their 
friends. And it is recorded that these gods were more 
wise and beautiful than men, and at the same time 
stronger and less strong, for they prevailed by their 
enchantments and the power of their music, but in 
combat the heroes of the Gael generally prevailed, 
‘* For,” says Mr. Yeats in a very delightful preface to 
Lady Gregory’s volume, ‘‘ men, when they are great 
men, are stronger than the gods, for men are, as it 
were, the foaming tide-line of their sea.” 

This is a fine phrase, and I think embodies pre- 
cisely the relative position given them by popular 
belief in the heroic days. __ Later, if we are to believe 
Mr. Yeats, the descendants of the Gael lost gradually 
their power of vision, and became unable, except at 
rare intervals, to pierce the veil which hid the Sidhe 
from all mortal eyes. Even in the time of Cuchulin, 
he explains, who lived some centuries before the 
preaching of Christianity, this feebleness of sight had 
become general ; and he accounts for it by the theory 
that the men of that day had abandoned their out-of- 
door life as hunters, and had built themselves houses 
and taken to the arts of agriculture. This dwelling in 
houses, he thinks, is inimical to the supernatural vision, 
and hinders modern men from seeing the invisible. 
“Men,” he says, ‘‘ who lead primitive lives where 
instinct does the work of reason are fully conscious 
of many things that we cannot perceive at all. As life 
becomes more orderly, more deliberate, the super- 
natural world sinks farther away.” With all due 
respect, however, for Mr. Yeats, who is in some sort 
an expert on the supernatural, I think it would not be 
difficult to show that an out-of-door life, where men 
have no permanent dwellings, but pass their nights as 
well as days under the open heaven, is not the most 
favourable to the perception of invisible things. On 
the contrary, our experience is that it is precisely 
under these conditions that we find primitive men 
most sceptical, or, in other words, with the least 
power of supernatural vision. Nomadic man, perpetu- 
ally in touch with the asperities of Nature, sees little 
that is mysterious to him, that he does not understand. 
Like the wild creatures of the woods, which day and 


night he watches, there is nothing in hill or forest 
strange to him, nothing unaccountable, nothing that he 
fears. He is familiar with all the voices of the night. 
The reason of them does not perplex or trouble him. 
He has no sense of dread in being away from home, or 
alone, or in the darkness. It is only when he has 
learned to fence himself inside his hut of brick or stone 
or wattle, to protect himself against the night with fire 
on a hearth-stone, to live a settled life within the narrow 
compass of his fields that his eyes are opened to shapes 
of terror, that he hears voices speaking in the wind 
and is scared by spectral apparitions, that he fears to 
be alone in the forest lest he should catch glimpses of 
things unseen. I donot therefore think that Mr. Yeats’s 
reason is satisfactory for the decay in Ireland of 
mental vision. Moreover, he seems to meto have mis- 
read the records. These do not reveal in Finn and the 
Fianna, or, for that matter, in the men of Dea them- 
selves, types of the true outdoor dweller. Hunters 
though at times they were, their normal life was clearly 
in raths and houses and even cities. They had their 
gold and silver cups, their silk dresses, their beds, their 
household furniture, their yokes of oxen, their fields of 
corn, and the rest of the apparatus of an agricultural 
life. When the children of Lir, who were of the 
Danaan, are by enchantment turned into swans, it is of 
the loss of their creature comforts they lament, their 
bed-clothes, their fine purple dresses, and their draughts 
of mead. It is terrible to them to be out in the cold 
winter ‘‘ without horns, without cups, without drinking 
in the lighted house . nothing but green 
hillocks and thickets of nettles, without a house, with- 
out a fire, without a hearth-stone.” This is not the lan- 
guage of out-of-door folk, but of men in an altogether 
more advanced stage of tribal life. And so throughout 
the volume. J 

Apart, however, from the supernatural element per- 
vading these legends, Lady Gregory’s volume gives us 
an enchanting picture of the primitive society of Celtic 
Ireland which is manifestly a true one and of the 
greatest possible interest and value. Here for the first 
time we see a living and quite clear presentment of the 
moral ideas of pre-Christian days in Western Europe 
among a race untouched by Roman or any other 
foreign civilisation. We find that beyond the practice 
of magic, mostly for malevolent purposes, the ancient 
Irish had nothing that can be called religion. There is 
neither worship among them nor ritual nor any form 
of prayer or sacrifice. It is hardly possible that 
they can have regarded the Sidhe really 
gods, or that they recognised anything in the 
nature of a Supreme Spirit. There is not a word in 
all these legends of temples or altars or sacred groves 
or sacred rivers—anything to adore, anything to suppli- 
cate, anything to reverence. Their Druids are merely 
wonder-working magicians, healers of wounds and con- 
trivers of enchantments—in no sense priests. On the 
other hand, there is no lack of the primitive virtues. 
The virtue of valour in battle, of self-devotion for the 
general good, the virtue of justice in giving judgment 
even against self-interest, the virtue of generosity 
towards friend and foe, the virtue of hospitality towards 
all strangers—these are the qualities attributed to their 
heroes, with the plighted word from which it is dis- 
grace to depart. They hold them asa stringent code 
of honour between man and man. Between man and 
woman, too, there is a certain code distinctly of honour. 
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The primitive women of Ireland are intensely 
interesting in their love affairs, in their mingled 
sense of duty, self-respect, and passion, a passion 
which usually overbears the rest and is its own 
justification in their minds, as it seems to have been 
also in the minds of their husbands and lovers, 
Chastity among them shows itself as what theolo- 
gians call a counsel of perfection rather than as a 
rigid principle, and while they pride themselves some- 
times on it, it does not prevent them from giving their 
love and unselfish devotion to men other than their 
husbands who are wise, or beautiful, cr heroes. It 
is hardly depravity. The women, when they love, 
love with their whole souls, and not seldom die of 
grief when their heroes leave them or die. The men, 
again, on their side, though generally represented as 
receiving rather than bestowing passionate affection, 
are far from being tyrants, and give constant proofs of 
a large-minded tolerance as due to bonds never very 
binding. The women are not in any sense their slaves, 
rather their companions, and at need their comrades- 
in-arms, for the women also fight in battle and slay 
and are slain like men, The link between them is thus 
one almost of equality and the engagement of honour. 
In the enumeration of Finn’s virtues it is recorded of 
him that ‘‘he left no woman without her brideprice 
and no man without his pay.” When the beautiful 
Daireann, who was a king’s daughter, proposed to be 
his bride, and named as bride-gift that she should 
be “your only wife through the length of a year and 
to have the half of your time after that,” he honourably 
refused. “I will not give that promise,” said he, ‘‘ to 
any woman of the world, and I will not give it to you.” 
The principle of marriage seems to have been not very 
different with the ancient Irish from what we see it in 
most polygamous countries to-day—that is to say, the 
first wife had a privileged position with her husband, 
though other wives might be added to his household 
without prejudice to her superior claims. All this is 
curious and new. 


On the whole, it is the picture of a very joyous 
people, untroubled with anything of that gloom we are 
accustomed to associate with the primitive races of 
Northern Europe, and only tragic when death bereaved 
them of their heroes. Their everyday life was one of 
manly pleasure, the chase with hound and horn through 
the primeval forest, of games of strength and skill, curl- 
ing, football, races on foot, horseback and in chariots, 
chess playing and conjuring tricks indoors, and huge 
feasts through the night, with much drinking and 
song and revelry. They had, too, their more 
intellectual amusements. The women had a 
ready wit, and when Grania was questioned 
‘* What is whiter thansnow?” ‘‘ The truth,” she 
answered. ‘* And what hotter than fire?” ‘‘ The face 
of one who sees a stranger coming, and he with his 
house empty.” ‘' What taste more bitter than 
poison?” ‘* The reproach of an enemy.” ‘* What 
sharper than a sword?” ‘* A woman’s wit between two 
men.” ‘* What quicker than the wind?” ‘‘ A woman’s 
mind.” 


These answers show a cultivated intelligence, 
as do Finn’s maxims: ‘‘ Do not beat your hound 
without cause. Do not charge your wife without 
knowing her guilt. Do not hurt a fool in fighting. 
Let two-thirds of your gentleness be shown to women 


and to little children that are creeping on the floor and 
to men that are making poems, and be not rough with 
the common people. Do not be ready to have one bed 
with your companions. It is a shameful thing to speak 
stiffly unless you are ready to strike. Do not give up 
any man who puts himself under your protection for all 
the treasures of the world.” 

In poetry the ancient Irish were manifestly our 
superiors. Where was there ever a sweeter descrip- 
tion of Spring than Finn’s : 

‘The harp of the woods is playing music ; there 
is colour on the hills, a haze on the lakes. The corn- 
crake is speaking, a loud-voiced poet; the swallows 
are darting; the bees with their little strength carry 
their load from the flowers. The loudness of music is 
around the hills. The soft mast is budding ; there is 
grass on the trembling bogs. 

‘‘The bog is dark as the raven’s feathers ; the 
cuckoo aloud makes welcome. The man is gaining 
strength ; the girl is comely in her growing power ; 
every fruitful wood is white. 

‘*A flock of birds pitches in the meadow; there 
are sounds in the green fields; in them is a clear, 
rushing stream. 

‘‘There is a hot desire on you for the racing of 
horses ; twisted holly makes a leash for the hourd; a 
bright spear has been shot into the earth, and 
beneath the flag-flower is golden. 

‘* A weak, lasting bird is singing at the top of his 
voice ; the lark is singing clear tidings. May, without 
fault, of beautiful flowers.” 

Witrrip ScAWEN BLUNT. 





IRELAND AT THE CROSS-ROADS. 
AN Essay IN REPLY. 

IRELAND AT THE Cross-RoAps: An Essay in Explanation. By 
Filson Young. London: Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Fitson Younc’s book is decidedly worth reading, if 
only for the sake of his style, which is really excellent ; 
but the view of Irish life which he presents appears to me 
superficial and essentially false. The author wields a 
facile pen, and his book bears (or I am much mistaken) 
internal evidence of having been somewhat hurriedly 
written. Moreover, I do not think I do Mr. Young an 
injustice in assuming that, if an angular fact should ever 
get in the way of one of his admirably balanced sentences, 
it would be apt to come off second-best. The fruit of a 
two months’ visit, here presented to us, is an essay full of 
literary power and grace, but of no very great value as a 
serious study of Irish contemporary life. On the other 
hand, it is but the barest justice to add that Mr. Young 
raises a number of deeply interesting questions and answers 
them both ingeniously and courteously, though also, as 
I hold, partially, and therefore inaccurately. I am not 
sure, to take one of these questions as an example, that 
there may not be a good deal of truth in his contention 
that some of the Irish clergy have tended of late years to 
enforce a somewhat morbidly Puritanical standard of social 
life, especially in relation to the intercourse of the sexes. 
Many Irishmen are convinced—and not a few priests 
among them, as I have reason to believe—that the dis 
couragement of the old cross-roads dances and similar 
social gatherings has done at least as much harm as good, 
and that the resulting dulness of country life is one not 
inconsiderable cause of continuous emigration. It is, how- 
ever, easy to exaggerate this point. It is not only in 
Ireland that young people fly from the country into the 
towns. What is peculiar to the Irish share in the rural 
exodus is that, as Sir Horace Plunkett once wittily said, 
our great towns are all on the other side of the Atlantic. 
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Besides, after all, though there may be, and doubtless are, 
petty tyrants here and there, the vast majority of the 
Roman Catholic priests are “kindly Irish of the Irish, 
neither Saxon nor Italian”; and the most characteristic 
Irish failing is not morbidity but that otherwise inde- 
scribable tendency which is indicated by the phrase 
“Paddy go easy.” Ireland, if no longer the coun- 
try of Levers or Lover's rollicking squireens and 
devil-may-care-peasants, is after all not so _ sad, 
mirthless, and pleasureless as writers of the school 
of Mr. George Moore and Mr. Filson Young would 
have us suppose. Anyone who has ever assisted at a 
Gaelic League dance, for example (and the branches of 
that League are now to be found in almost every village), 
will know how much laughter Ireland still holds. 

Mr. Young has apparently borrowed from Mr. Moore 
the latter writer’s pet doctrine that what he is pleased to 
call “the strange and awful chastity” of the Irish people 
has killed all joy amongst them, and he has apparently dis- 
covered on his own account some connection between the 
unnatural state of virtue and the admitted increase of 
lunacy. But he brings no evidence in support of this 
theory; therefore one may be excused from treating very 
seriously his eccentric conclusion that “ a hundred bastards 
would be a more healthy and gracious sign than one 
lunatic.” Equally devoid of proof is his suggestion that 
lunacy in Ireland has for one of its primary causes reli- 
gion preying upon minds naturally feeble. I have just 
had the opportunity of consulting a very experienced 
hospital nurse (herself a member of the Church of Ireland), 
wko is employed in a large lunatic asylum in a northern 
county, the population of which is almost equally divided 
between Koman Catholics and Protestants. She informs 
me that cases of religious monomania are, in her ex- 
perience, very rare indeed amongst the former; indeed, 
she has known but one such case. On the other 
hand, she says, the Orange celebrations of July 12 seldom 
fail to contribute some cases of temporary or permanent 
derangement to the hospital. 

Similarly in the matter of church building: it is quite 
open to anyone to say—I know many very pious Roman 
Catkolics do say—that there is too much church-building 
in Ireland. In such a matter there is always a very 
natural, and surely not very inexcusable, tendency to out- 
strip the means at the parish priest’s disposal with regard 
to any particular work. But it is even more absurd to 
attribute the poverty of the country to such a cause. I 
have no means of ascertaining the expenditure on church 
buildings, but I should be very much surprised if the total 
sum for the past quarter of a century should amount to 
one-fourth of the sum expended in Ireland on alcohol 
every year. With an expenditure of thirteen millions a 
year upon intoxicating liquors, to say nothing of a trifle 
like three millions of taxation in excess of Ireland’s taxable 
capacity, or of those other millions withdrawn from circu- 
lation in Ireland and transmitted to absentee landlords, 
mortgagees, and so forth, it seems a little far-fetched pass- 
ing these by to attribute Ireland’s economic backwardness 
to the few thousands spent annually on ecclesiastical build- 
ings. On another matter of fact, I venture to think that 
Mr. Young is clearly mistaken. If his statement that the 
priests are wont to force their people to early marriages 
were true now (as it might perhaps have been fifty years 
ago), we should certainly find the marriage rate of 
Ireland to be one of the highest in Europe. As a 
matter of fact, the Registrar-General’s returns show it to 
have one of the lowest rates in Europe; and in my own 
county of Donegal (to which Mr. Young frequently refers) 
one of the most striking, and I should have thought regret- 
table, features of social life is the remarkable number of 
men between thirty and forty who are still unmarried. 

The charge of materialism which Mr. Young prefers 
as “perhaps the worst feature of Roman Catholicism in 
Ireland.” is more difficult to meet directly, It is so much a 
matter of individual impressions. I suppose to most people 
outside the Roman Communion certain doctrines of the 
Church have a distinctly materialistic aspect; but, on the 


other hand, the workaday faith of the Irish peasant is 
remarkable, as Mr. Young himself has discovered, for a 
simple piety which it is hard to believe to be the child 
of materialism. Possibly, on closer examination, the doc- 
trines themselves might change their appearance. 

But the main issue which Mr. Young raises goes 
deeper still. His real charge against the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland is not that she builds 
too many churches or that she takes too strict 
a view regarding sexual intercourse; but that she 
distracts men’s “minds from present needs by the 
promise of a future life. | No other form of Christianity, 
Mr. Young sees, is possible to the Irish people; the 
thought of a Protestant Ireland may, he truly says, “be 
dismissed as an idle and foolish dream based on ignorance 
of the simplest facts of the Irish character.” Yet he is 
bold enough to say that “ultimately, of course, the people 
or their religion must go—the two are incompatible.” And 
thus, in his opening chapter he sums up his view of the 
situation in a passage which gives the title to the book: 

** So stands Ireland, weak and emaciated at the cross- 
roads; ready now, as I believe she has never been ready 
before, to be guided and directed in a more prosperous 
way. The Church stands on one side, whispering prayers 
in her ear, holding the crucifix before her eyes, hypnotising 
her with its vain repetitions, pointing her eyes to Heaven, 
and letting her feet stumble upon whatever stony or obstruc- 
tive path they will; and on the other side stand the 
apostles of human progress with a message of labour and of 
hope, with gifts in their hands instead of collecting-boxes, 
offering not eternal rest in another world, but patient labour 
in this; not a good death but a better life. To which voice 
will she listen ? ” 

Finally, a most interesting account of his visit to the 
Trappist Monks at Mount Mellary ends with an expression 
of regret that the world is so little the better for all their 
piety. Now, this latter expression really contains in itself 
the gist of the whole matter. One may or may not like 
monasticism, but the whole system is based upon that 
belief in the efficacy of prayer which is inseparable from 
any form of Christianity. So it is at bottom with all the 
other points raised by the author. There are those even out- 
side the communion of the Roman Catholic Church to 
whom her teachings do not merely seem vain repeti- 
tion; and, for myself, though I yield to no one 
in my admiration for the work of the Department 
of Agriculture or of the co-operative movement, 
neither I, nor those concerned in that work, can 
for a moment suppose that the lectures of itinerant agri- 
culturists upon the best and most upto-date methods of 
breeding and fattening fowl are likely to satisfy the wants 
of human nature left unsatisfied by the disappearance of a 
belief ina Future Life. For my own part I do not believe 
that there is any such parting of the ways. I have not ob- 
served that those who in this life only have hope are any 
more industrious and successful in their management of it 
than those who also look for another. What we call the 
supernatural world is very close to the heart of the Irish 
peasant, and with this is no doubt necessarily associated 
a sense of the comparative unimportance of the chances 
and changes of mortality. “ This life’s but a blast,” said an 
old Donegal woman to me not long ago; but few people 
have lived harder or more laborious lives (she was a famine 
child and until some two vears ago had never known a 
day’s rest save on the feast days of the Church); and the 
phrase was used not as an excuse for indolence but as a 
motive for patience and charity of judgment. There seems, 
then, no reason to suppose that Ireland must be agnostic 
before she canbe prosperous; and that is what Mr. 
Young’s argument leads to if it lead anywhere. The cross- 
roads exist only in his imagination ; at least, so it seems to 
me. If others think differently, one cannot hope to con- 
vince them. The limits of argument have been reached. 
What remains is matter not of reasoning but of faith. 


Glancing to-day over a charming little volume of Irish 


Fairy Stories, edited by Mr. W. B. Yeats, I find a proverb 
which seems exactly to sum up the counter view which I 
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have been clumsily trying to present—* The lake is not 
burdened by its swan, the steed by its bridle, nor a man by 
the soul that is in him.” 

H. Law. 





REPRODUCTION IN ART. 
Great MAsTERS. London: W. Heinemann. Parts I. to VII. 
5s. each. 

Or the many kinds of “ process” work to which the in- 
vention of photography has given birth, photogravure, for 
faithfulness of reproduction and for depth and brilliancy 
of tone, stands easily ahead of all rival methods. This 
process has been in use now for some years, and has seen 
many modifications, not all of them improvements. It 
was until recently considered too expensive, however, to 
be used on a large and popular scale. The preparation 
of the plates demanded such care and skill, each impression 
had to be printed by hand, and the films were so slight 
and perishable that the number of prints taken could not 
be very numerous. Some of these difficulties would seem 
ta have been overcome by Messrs. Heinemann in their 
recent publication of the “Great Masters” series. The 
publication of this series has been undertaken in conjunc- 
tion with Hachette and Co., of Paris, ana Richard Bong, 
of Berlin. It is issued in parts containing four prints 
each, and the first seven parts are now complete. The size 
of the plates is fifteen by twenty inches, and when we add 
that the price for each part is only five shillings, the reader 
will perceive that the present series offers a somewhat 
exceptional bargain. 

We think it just as well, however, while rating these 
prints very highly in their own sphere, to point out the 
necessary limitations of that sphere. The prospectus 
issued with the prints claims for them a merit “ equal in 
every way to the beautiful copper-plate engravings of the 
past, with artistic effects and delicacies of shading equal 
to those of the very finest mezzotints.” Such a com- 
parison is, we think, misleading. The difference between 
the old work and the new can easily be pointed out. In 
the old mezzotints and engravings, now, like so much else, 
almost supplanted by cheaper methods, the plates were 
worked upon by hand. Sometimes the artist engraved kis 
own plate, sometimes he executed the drawing always 
with a special view to reproduction, and handed it to an 
engraver, probably a friend, and certainly in his own line 
an artist too, to be transferred to the plate. The work 
in such cases was carried out with a perfect knowledge 
of the capabilities of the method. The result led to a 
strict economy in detail, a weeding out of superfluities, and 
great power and expression in the selected lines. Such a 
process offered a full scope for the discernment of the 
artist, and some of the early woodcuts of the sixteenth 
century, by Albrecht Diirer and Holbein, for instance, and 
the Italians, are little masterpieces of art of which we 
never tire. The sharper, harder, and more scratchy effects 
of the later metal engraving, encouraging a wealth of detail 
and “richer” effects of light and shade, were a poor ex- 
change for the pregnant line of the wood block. It was, 
in fact, demanding of the process more than the process 
was capable of perfectly achieving. The mezzotint, which 
attempted to do for tone what the engraving had done for 
line, was a further step in the same direction. 

_ Nevertheless, in all these methods there was the simi- 
larity that the blocks or plates were worked by hand, and 
by hand alone. Those were most satisfactory which the 
artist worked on the block himself. Those were second 
best which he designed for the block, co which an eminent 
engraver transferred them. Those were third best in 
which the subject was not designed for reproduction at 
all, but was treated for reproduction by the engraver. But 
in each of these cases the resemblance remains that, in 
the actual print as we see it, every line has been carved, 
or every variation of tone scraped, on the surface of the 
plate by the hand of man with a view to producing a cer- 
tain effect. It matters little, for our present purpose in- 
deed, whether he is transferring his own design or copying. 


Even in the latter case he selects. He reproduces most 
vividly what he sees most clearly and feels most deeply, 
and the result is an expression of the artist and an appeal 
to our understanding and sympathy. 

But with the invention of photography there came a 
great change. That invention gave rise to a number of 
processes of mechanical reproduction all alike in prin- 
ciple. The process of photogravure is briefly this: A 
plate is prepared with a film composed of gelatine and 
bichromate of potash which hardens in light. A photo- 
graphic “ positive” is laid on the plate and is exposed 
to the light. The light penetrates through the transparent 
parts of the glass “ positive ” and hardens the film beneath, 
the remainder, under the opaque portions, remaining soft. 
The plate is then soaked, and the soft portions of film 
washed away, leaving the subject in relief. The actual 
engraving is achieved by the application of perchloride of 
iron, which eats away the metal wherever it can obtain 
access to it, and so transfers the original image to the 
plate itself. Sparing the reader certain technical details 
this is the main outline of the process, and it will be seen 
at once that it is mechanical from beginning to end; that 
is to say, that whereas on the old plates, of engraving or 
mezzotint, nothing existed save what was put there by 
hand, on the photogravure plates nothing is worked by 
hand at all. 

This, in our opinion, disposes for good and all of the 
claim of the photogravure to any kind of comparison with 
the older methods. It is on a lower plane. It is an illus- 
tration of the art of others, but it has no intrinsic art 
quality of its own. If, however, we accept its limitations 
frankly, we still find much in the new process to commend. 
As an illustration of works of art not accessible to most 
of us it has real value. The specimens before us in their 
warmth and softness of tone suggest effectively the rich- 
ness of colour. It is impossible that they should fail to 
give pleasure. A further use of such faithful reproductions 
has, we are glad to see, been perceived by the London 
Sckool Board, which intends to use the pictures in its 
various schools. The idea is surely an excellent one, but 
it will ultimately need perhaps a special series. The pre- 
sent portfolios contain mixed examples of all countries 
and schools. If Messrs. Heinemann were to issue short 
series embracing specimens of each school from its rise 
to its decline, with a page of print to each artist pointing 
out his relations to those who had gone before and his 
own development, they would be doing a great service to 
the cause of education. For example, if we took of the 
Florentine school one specimen of Cimabue, two of Giotto, 
two of Masaccio, one of Fra Angelico, one of Leonardo da 
Vinci, one of Ghirlandajo, two of Botticelli, one of Fra 
Bartolommeo and Andrea del Sarto, and three each of 
Raphael and Michelangelo, we should then have a_port- 
folio of a dozen and a half pictures which, with clear 
comment in the shape of letterpress, would give any pupil 
with an aptitude for these things a just idea of sequence 
in art and of the main drift and tendency of the Florentine 
movement. From this school we should be led on to 
others, and by such means the whole domain and history 
of art, in outline at least, would be made intelligible to us, 
and we could fill in the detail as occasion offered. Will 
Messrs. Heinemann consider the idea? 





THE CREEVEY PAPERS. 


THE CREEVEY Papers. Edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell. Lon- 
don: John Murray. 2 vols. 
IT is a long time since anything has been published of such 
piquant interest as Z'he Creevéy Papérs. Creevey may not 
have been a great statesman, but he was a first-rate letter 
writer. His correspondence is frank and spontaneous and 
full of amusing comments, and he often hits off a situa- 
tion or a person with real felicity. He had nothing but his 
gifts of conversation to recommend him, and, though he was 
very much in request, that he was not a parasite is clear 
from his standing up to Lady Holland and his vigorous 
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protests at Lambton against the inhospitable manners of 
the future Lord Durham. 

“ Although our King Jog did receive me so graciously 
yesterday ‘ the sunshine was of very limited 
duration. You must know by a new ordinance livery ser- 
vants are proscribed the dining-room; so our Michael and 
Frances (Taylor) were none the better for their two Cantley 
footmen, and this was the case, too, with Mrs. General 
Grey, whom I handed out to dinner. - . Soup was 
handed round—from where, God knows; but before Lamb- 
ton stood a dish with one small haddock and three smal! 
whitings in it, which he instantly ordered off the table, to 
avoid the trouble of helping. Mrs. Grey and myself were 
at least ten minutes without any prospect of getting any 
servant to attend to us, although I made repeated applica- 
tions to Lambton, who was all this time eating his own 
fish as comfortably as could be. So my blood beginning to 
boil, I said: ‘Lambton, I wish you would tell me what 
quarter I am to apply to for some fish.” To which he re- 
plied in the most impertinent manner: ‘ The servant, I sup- 
pose.’ I turned to Mills, and said pretty loud: ‘ Now, if it 
were not for the fuss and jaw of the thing, I would leave 
the room and the house this instant’; and I dwelt on the 
damned outrage. Mills said: ‘ He hears every word you say’; 
to which I said: ‘I hope he does.’ . « It was a re- 
gular scene.” Vol. 2., pp. 91-92. 

If he was a mere party man, as some complain, he had at 
least to wait till he was sixty-two to get his sinecure, and he 
had at any rate the courage of some very unpopular con- 
victions. 

The Creevey Papers give a vivid picture of the social 
life and the social heroes of the day. They are somewhere 
spoken of as a picture of the seamy side of politics. This 
is true, but it is not the whole truth. Life at the Pavilion 
was not an edifying pageant, and we may and must regret 
that good men who loved their country and had minds of 
their own to respect ever wasted their friendship on the 
worthless debauchee who presided over its revels. That life 
is faithfully reproduced. The record of Sheridan’s follies 
is more amusing than painful, and the more serious charges 
against his political constancy were no secret before these 
letters appeared. What Creevey writes about Brougham 
will only intensify unfavourable impressions already created. 
But these pages have their compensations even in that re- 
spect. There is a delightful account of Fox’s “vigour of 
body,” “energy of mind,” and “ innocent playfulness and 
happiness” written in 1803. “The contrast between him 
and his old associates is the most marvellous thing I ever 
saw—they having all the air of shattered debauchees, of 
passing gaming, drinking, sleepless nights, whereas the old 
leader of the gang might really pass for the pattern and 
effect of domestic good order.” Whitbread’s memory is 
certainly the gainer from the publication of the correspon- 
dence which passed between himself and Wellington on the 
passage of the Douro, which shows that Wellington thought 
the good opinion of Whitbread something worth having. 
Nothing, again, cauld be more charming than Creevey’s ac- 
count of Wellington’s simple and modest behaviour before 
and after Waterloo. Creevey was in Brussels at the time 
with his invalid wife, and to this happy accident we owe a 
singularly vivid narrative of the events of those momentous 
days. 

Creevey was a strong party man, and he admits that it 
was nothing but a very highly-developed party sense that 
enabled him to vote with Fox and Pitt in their attack on the 
Admiralty in 1804. The politics of these pages are not 
very lofty or inspiring, and we move in the world of very 
concrete ambitions, far away from the more spacious world 
of ideas passionately held and passionately defended. Tac- 
tics, causes of quarrel, grounds of hope, all belong to a 
trivial order. Yet Creevey is not altogether an ungenerous 
partisan. He is really enthusiastic when Wellington con- 
cedes Catholic Emancipation, and though the Editor cen- 
sures his remarks on Castlereagh’s death, these remarks may 
be attributed either to personal rancour or to a belief that 
public causes and public morality are serious things. It 
would have been the merest cant for a Shelley to praise 
Castlereagh after his death, and what passes for magnani- 
mity is sometimes a freedom from convictions. Creevey 
was no hypocrite. His correspondence reveals the specula- 
tions and impatience of a party man who has few opinions, 


living in a demoralised society, where the scramble for office 
and power between friends, as well as foes, is not a very 
scrupulous or delicate exercise. 

That state of things must be traced back to various 
causes. One was undoubtedly the supremacy of the Crown. 
If the great Whig policy of reducing the Crown had not been 
thwarted, and if Pitt’s long reign had not strengthened the 
power of the self-willed George the Third, one great source 
of corruption would have been cut off. The intrigues and 
counter-intrigues of Ministers and colleagues were greatly 
encouraged by the opportunity of playing off the King 
against some reform or policy, and to the last days of the 
struggle round Catholic Emancipation the same old tactics 
and chicane were employed at Windsor. Fox once said in 
the dark days of that tyranny, that the Prince of Wales was 
the only hope in the struggle against the Crown, and that it 
was a miserable quarter to have to look to for support. 


it was one and the same cause that gave this 
influence to George III. and to his dissolute son. 
If political actions were disorganised, furtive, and 
frivolous, it was partly, at any rate, the result of 


the false system which aggrandised two very mischievous 
influences, and introduced this disturbing personal relation- 
ship into politics. One set of intrigues buzzed and hummed 
round the prejudices of a masterful and unenlightened 
Sovereign; another round the whims of a dissolute and 
perfidious prince. 

This, then, was one signal cause of the demoralised 
habits of politicians. The miscarriage of the great cam- 
paign against the Crown had left to politics this sinister 
personal element, this atmosphere of constant plotting and 
treachery. But it is not the sole explanation. The Whigs 
of 1793 in resisting the French war were defending a great 
right, the right of a nation to be its own master. Some may 
think their resistance misjudged, but nobody can deny that 
it was valiant, sincere, and a single-eyed loyalty to the 
highest inspirations from the sense of country. The Whigs’ 
attitude to the war of 1803 is again perfectly intelligible, 
Napoleon they regarded with aversion, and where they 
blamed Pitt was that they thought his policy of subsidised 
coalitions tended to aggrandise Napoleon. ‘Then came the 
Grenville alliance, the death of Pitt, the death of Fox, the 
dismissal of the Grenville Government, and the master mind 
was gone from the councils of the party. Opposition be- 
came too much a habit, too little a principle. To this must 
be attributed two grand mistakes of which the Whigs were 
guilty ; the incapacity to realise that all their principles 
drove them to support both the popular risings 
against Napoleon in 1808-9 and also Can- 
ning’s policy at Navarino in 1827. It is pleasant 
to read that Lord Holland, who shared the _ infatua- 
tion about Napoleon, “ went the whole length of defending 
the business of Navarino in all its parts, and that with a 
degree of violence that really surprises me” (Grey to 
Creevey). The best comment on the behaviour of the Whigs 
in both crises are the comments of Francis Horner, 
whose memoirs are well worth reading by anyone who col- 
lects too disagreable an impression of the politics of those 
days from The Creevey Papers. 

“T cannot hesitate now in believing that the determina- 
tion of the French military force and the insurrection of 
national spirit in the North of Germany form a new con- 
juncture, in which the Whigs ought to adopt the war system, 
upon the very same principle which prompted them to 
stigmatise it as unjust in 1793, and as premature in 1803. 
The crisis of Spanish politics in May, 1808, seemed to 
me the first turn of things in a contrary direction; and I 
have never ceased to lament that our party took a course 
so inconsistent with the true Whig principles of continental 
policy, so revolting to the popular feelings of the country, 
and to every true feeling for the liberties and independence 
of mankind.”—Memoir of Francis Horner (vol. 2, p. 158). 
The Editor has not done his own part very thoroughly. 

He gives very few of the facts of Creevey’s career, though 
they might have been ascertained without very much trouble. 
Creevey assisted in 1805 in drawing up the articles of in- 
dictment against Dundas, and, apart from his pertinacity, he 
had a certain Parliamentary influence on account of his con- 
nections by marriage (his stepson was M.P. for Morpeth). 
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Further, Sir Herbert Maxwell makes some curious errors. 
He attributes a paper of reminiscences to the year 1821 
while explaining a reference in that paper to “the late 
King” as to George IV., and he makes Princess Charlotte 
marry “ the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfield.” His in- 
troduction is not characterised by much insight into the facts 
of the times, and a little knowledge of a Peace concluded 
only twenty years before Creevey entered Parliament or of 
the Peace concluded in 1801, would have been enough to 
preserve him from one flamboyant absurdity. 





AN HISTORICAL EPISODE. 


Tue PLOT OF THE PLAcaRDs. By G. Augustin-Thierry. Trans- 
lated by Arthur G. Chater. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 6s. 


ENGLISH readers will welcome Mr. Chater’s translation of 
this clever and interesting work—the first of a series ol 
studies of Cons pirateurs et Gens de Police under Napoleon 
which M. Augustin-Thierry is writing. It is an essay in a 
kind of histcrical reconstruction seldom attempted by Eng- 
lish writers, and therefore doubly welcome both as an 
example and as an entertaining piece of work in itself. M. 
Thierry tells the story of the abortive plot hatched in the 
Army of the West against Napoleon in 1802, when he was 
aiming at becoming Consul for life. It is a subject which 
most historians dismiss in a line or two, and for which an 
authorit; up to the present has been the unreliable Memoirs 
of the Baron de Marbot. As a matter of historical perspec- 
tive the historians are no doubt right in treating the plot 
as they do, and we leave M. Thierry’s vook with the feeling 
that Marbot, or the admirable romancer who used his name, 
is also right in the main points of his tale. No doubt his 
details are inaccurate. No doubt, for epic purposes, he 
exaggerated the importance of the plot (though it is a big 
exaggeration that gives the Army of the West 80,000, in- 
stead cf 15,000 men). But we are im the habit of looking 
through the large end of the telescope at the obstacles he 
puts in the path of his heroic Napoleon. The main poini 
is that the plot was, as Marbot represents it, the work of 
grumbling generals, that Bernadotte was clearly implicated, 
and that Moreau, even if he were not cognisant of the con- 
spiracy, was at any rate, disaffected and ready to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

But if M. Thierry does not alter our previous views of 
the history of this period, or add anything new to the story 
of Napoleon’s rise to power, he makes very clear the rea- 
sons for the futility of such affairs as this “ Conspiracy 
of broken’ crocks,” as Moreau nicknamed it to 
Napoleon’s great annoyance. These reasons were 
the heterogeneous elements in the opposition 10 
Napoleon, and the vagueness in the minds of the con- 
spirators as to what they wanted; what they did want 
probably being the very thing which Napoleon was giving 
to France. “What would have been the outcome of this 
triumphant revolution?” asks M. Thierry. “ Would Moreau 
and Bernadotte have formed another Convention? We 
may boldly assert the contrary. No doubt Simon, Pinoteau, 
and their accomplices harped upon this big, sounding word ; 
but they had very little faith in the reality of their dream. 
They knew that the reign of governing assemblies was over, 
that the time was gone by for the daring of a Danton or 
the virtues of a Robespierre. In France, Liberty had 
ceased to be an idol, her tribune was no longer an altar ; 
the very Jacobins of the new era required a new fetish: 
Glory.” 

Above all, M. Thierry gives us a most lively and 
entertaining narrative, in which many of the most interesting 
figures of the period are vividly presented by a skilful artist 
in character painting. Here is Napoleon himself in “ one 
of the most restless periods of his short life of unrest” as- 
suming the calm of a philosopher. “ Never yet had his 
superhuman ambition played a more amusing comedy of 
disinterestedness.” Here are Fouché, “the smiling incar- 
nation of evil,” and his rival, Dubois, who merely had “a 
vulgar ignorance of good.” “ Fouché looked upon his police 


work as one of the most subtle of arts, and treated it as a 
true artist ; Dubois, less delicate, only carried on a lucrative 
trade.” Bernadotte is here as a “double-faced swash- 
buckler ”—* The Gascon!” Napoleon called him—and the 
description is well amplified. The minor characters are 
equally well sketched in, especially Mornier, the upright 
Prefect of the Ille et Vilaine, and Simon, anxious for 
martyrdom, the son of the Hellenist Simon of Troyes. But 


best of all, perhaps, is the description of the tattered, undis- . 


ciplined and corrupt Eight-Second Half Brigade and its 
officers. The story of the regiment’s death in fever- 
stricken Sars Domingo and Martinique gives the story an 
element of tragedy which completes its interest. In short, 
this book has the charm of a novel and the interest of a 
clever piece of historical reconstruction. It is valuable to 
tury aside sometimes from the larger generalisations of his- 
tory to become familiar with its details. Zhe Plot of the 
Placards has just this value as history—that it fixes our 
minds exclusively on the men and movements of 1802. 





SOUTH AFRICA AFTER THE WAR. 


SovuTH AFRICA AFTER THE War. By E. F. Knight. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 

It is extremely disappointing to find that the author of 
Where Three Empires Meet should have written on 
South Africa in the tone which marks the volume under 
review. One of the least agreeable features of the modern 
“ Imperialism” is the habit of regarding any citizen of the 
Empire who does not happen to be of British extraction as 
either disloyal or contemptible. The folly of this view in an 
Empire containing hundreds of millions of all races and 
colours, of which the British do not form a seventh part, 
ought to be evident. It seems, however. never to have 
struck Mr. Knight, and accordingly, after a few weeks’ tour 
in the Cape Colony, he has thought himself justified in writ- 
ing a violent screed, unsupported by any evidence worthy of 
the name, against the Dutch colonists. Mr. Knight has 
got the Afrikander Bond on the brain; and every action 
of the King’s Dutch subjects, however natural, is 
to Mr. Knight due to some Machiavellian design 
on the part of the Bond. He finds the prevailing 
misery, political and material, all caused by the Bond. 
If there is a green spot on the arid waste, it is 
because there the Bond has not established itself. King 
Charles’s head never loomed half so large to Mr. Dick as 
the Bond to poor Mr. Knight. Of course, Mr. Knight 
does not mean to be either mischievous or malignant ; 
but, owing to his limited knowledge of the history and 
character of those whom he traduces, he nearly succeeds 
in being both. He is evidently not aware of the close 
connection in blood, language, and religion between the 
Dutch in the Cape Colony and the Dutch in the Boer 
States. He does not know that large numbers of the few 
thousand British subjects who joined the Boers had been 
themselves only a few years ago Boer citizens. It is to 
him unnatural that free men should refuse to volun- 
teer to shoot down others of their own race whom they 
believe to be justly fighting for their own freedom. He 
is surprised that those who did so volunteer should be 
afterwards treated as persons to be avoided. He 
makes the questionable statement that what he calls “the 
Dutch factor” is in a numerical minority, and he sup- 
presses the fact that it is the “ Dutch factor” in the Cape 
Colony which, alone among all British colonies, voted 
before the war an annual subsidy to support the Imperial! 
Navy, and actually increased that subsidy by £20,000 
after the war. Before Mr. Knight writes agaim on this 
subject we commend him to study these and other ele- 
mentary facts, and contrast them with the refusal of what 
he would call “loyal” Canada to contribute one penny 
to the British Navy. 

Mr. Knight proceeded on his mission of peace and 
goodwill from the Cape Colony to the Free State; and 
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£25 for 


an Idea 


(Competition). 


Among the many competitions which are the order of 
the day, none, it is safe to say, can be easier or solved more 
quickly than this. All that is necessary is to think of a 
catchy phrase which shall be at once a definition and a 
recommendation of Odol. The individual—man, woman, 
or child—who finds the best phrase, the one which the 
Proprietors decide to use in their advertisements, will receive 
a cheque for £25. This phrase, which will be used for 
advertising Odol in the Press and on posters, must be short 
—the shorter the better—and should show first that the daily 
cleansing of the mouth and teeth with an antiseptic mouth- 
wash is an absolute necessity, and secondly, that this can 
only be properly effected by using Odol. 

It is surprising how many people who, while taking the 
greatest pains to keep their bodies clean, yet neglect the 
most important part—their mouth and teeth, which is much 
to be deplored when it is considered that these have such 
important functions to perform, the most important of which 


is the proper mastication of the food, on which the conduct 
of the digestive organs so largely depends. If, therefore, the 
teeth are not kept clean and free from decay, the food which 
should go to nourish and strengthen the body cannot be 
digested as it should be. It is in the direction of such 
people, who do not realise the importance of this, that we 
wish to strike, and the phrase which we are trying to find 
will assist us. The more forcible and shorter it can be 
made the better. 

Everybody knows to-day what Odol is—the best den- 
tifrice and wash which science has yet invented for the 
cleansing and preservation of the teeth and mouth, and the 
only one recognised by the scientific world that will protect 
the teeth from decay, and which acts not only during the 
time of application, but for hours after use. We nevertheless 
enumerate below, in a brief form, the salient features of 
Odol, which, together with the above remarks, will assist in 
making up the phrase. 
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1. It is a well-known fact that fermenta- that two, or at the most three cleansings 


tion and decomposition of the particles of 
food which may lodge between the teeth 


or on the gums are the causes of decay of 


the teeth and consequent impaired diges- 
tion. 


2. To prevent decay of the teeth the 
mouth and teeth must be cleansed with an 
antiseptic mouth-wash, which can penetrate 
into every cavity, no matter hew small. 


3- Odol is not only such an antiseptic 
mouth-wash, but, more than that, it remains 
active for several hours after it has been 
used. It is absorbed by the gums, which 
it thus keeps perfectly fresh and sweet, so 


with this preparation are all that are 
necessary to keep the mouth absolutely 
antiseptic and pure for the whole twenty- 
four hours. 


4. So far from this becoming tiresome, it 
is a pleasure to which the user of Odol 
always looks forward, for the flavour is so 
delicious and refreshing. Indeed, Odol is 
to the mouth what a bath is to the whole 
body, while the fragrance it imparts can 
only be likened to that of a bath in which 
rare perfumes have been blended. 


5. It is especially to those who are not 
rich, who need to keep in the best possible 


health, that they may do their daily work 
in the most efficient way, and with the 
least expenditure of energy, that Odol will 
appeal, for a flask for half-a-crown will last 
for several months. 


6. There is not a civilised country in 
which Odol is not known as the greatest 
preparation for the teeth and mouth in the 
world, and the millions of bottles of Odol 
which are sold every year afford an irre- 
fragable proof of the universality of its use 
as it is of the favour with which it has been 
received. These two facts, indeed, speak 
louder than anything else of the excellence 
of the preparation, which can only be com- 
pared to itself, for it has no parallel. 


S25 WILL BE AWARDED 10 THE COMPETITOR SUPPLYING THE BEST PHRASE, 


As an inducement, and in order to encourage the public generally to 
participate in this competition, two other prizes will also he awarded, viz.: 


A Second Prize of £10, and a 3rd Prize of £5 
for the next best phrases in order of merit. 


N.B.—The phrases which secure either of these prises are to be the property of the Proprietors of the Odol Chemical Works, 


who further reserve to themselves the right to make use of any of the other phrases submitted which may be 
original and considered suitable for publication, on payment to the author of One Guinea. 


The following are the Conditions: 


1. In case several persons should 
send the same phrases as those secur- 
ing either of the prizes, the awards 
will be given to the competitors 
whose envelopes are the first to be 
opened. All envelopes will be 
registered and numbered as they 
are received, and in accordance 
with this system they will be 
opened. 


2. Competitors may send in 
as many phrases as they please, 
but each one must be kept distinct 
and wiil be judged independently. 


3. The decision of the Managers 
of the Odol Chemical Works must be 
taken as final. 











4. The phrases must be forwarded by 

post, enclosed in an envelope clearly 

marked “ Phrase Competition,” and 

addressed to the Advertising 
Manager, Odol Chemical Werks, 
26, Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, S.E. 


5. Each competitor's name 
and address must be distinctly 
written below the phrase or 


3 phrases submitted. 
6. This Competition closes 
February 29, and the results will 
be published soon after, giving the 


names of the successful competitors, 
who will immediately receive the 
respective cheques. 
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there he found some Dutchmen who really eared 
his approval. Need we say that they were that small 
element of the Boers who, with what Imperialists like Mr. 
Knight and Sir A. Conan Doyle call “the larger 
patriotism,” joined the invaders of their country and 
assisted them to shoot down their fellow-Boers and rob 
their country of its independence ? Mr. Knight is gravely 
concerned that these traitors are treated as lepers by their 
countrymen, and not even rewarded by ourselves. We 
should recommend him to read what happened to the 
loyalists among the American colonists who endeavoured 
to fasten the yoke of George III. and Lord North upon 
their fellow-colonists in America one hundred and thirty 
years ago. It will then, perhaps, dawn upon him that 
mankind in general admire the profession of a “ hands 
upper” as little as they did that of an “ informer” in the 
days of Imperial Rome. 

One gets an insight from this genial “ Imperialist” 
of what Mr. Morley finely called “the hellish panorama ” 
created by us in the Boer States. After describing the 
destruction of whole villages and the wholesale gutting of 
farmhouses, Mr. Knight says: 

“When our successive columns swept this region they 
not merely destroyed all the grain, but killed all cattle, 
sheep, horses, and mules, lest these should fall into the 
enemy’s hands. One column alone slaughtered sixty 
thousand sheep. There are spots on the veldt which were 
unapproachabie for weeks on account of the stench that 


came from innumerable carcases. There are «raals in 
which the bones of sheep are now lying three feet deep.” 


Like other people, Mr. Knight is constrained to admit 
that the Free State system of government which we de- 
stroyed was admirable. But what almost inspires his 
enthusiasm is the way the Boers treated the natives. Like 
Mr. Chamberlain, he has found out that it was all 
a mistake to charge the Boers with ill-treatment. On 
the contrary, the natives “were kindly treated by their 
Dutch masters and often became attached to them,” and 
Mr. Knight holds up the Boer model as infinitely preferable 
to the ill-judged, sentimental British methods. 

On the question of labour for the mines he gives the 
following summary of his discussions with “ several niining 
managers and other experts ” : 


“The Chamber of Mines committed a mistake when it re- 
duced the scale of wages at the conclusion of the war. The 
natives should be given more wholesome and varied food, 
the present almost exclusive diet of mealies not being suit- 
able for hard work in the mines. The rate of wages should 
increase in proportion to the length of service, so as to make 
it worth the while of the natives to engage themselves for 
a long time. . . . It is curious that, of many com- 
petitors for native labour, the mining industry offers the 
smaliest inducements. Many natives, therefore, desert 
the mines in order to obtain better employment elsewhere. 

« . The importation of navvies from home for the 
construction of the new railways meets with general ap- 
proval. . . . It is stated that their employment would 
not greatly add to the cost of railway construction. On the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, where white labour was em- 
ployed, the excavation of a cubic yard cost, on the average, 
one shilling. It cost practically the same on the South 
African railways, where Kaffir labour was used, though the 
native’s wage was only a shilling a day.” 


The above conclusions, come to by the practical managers 
(not, be it observed, the owners) of the mines, amply justify 
the opposition felt here and in South Africa to Lord 
Milner’s and the mine-owners’ plan for importing yellow 
serfs. Mr. Knight takes for granted that the Chinese will 
be brought in only as serfs. He says: 

“Careful and rigorous regulations would be enacted 
which would make it practically impossible for the alien 
to compete with white skilled labour or with the smaller 
tradesman, heavy penalties would be imposed on employers 
who would break the law, the Chinese would be employed 
on the mines alone, and would be confined in compounds, 
so that the leakage would be insignificant.” 

He makes some significant comments on the patriotic 
character of the mine-owners’ administration of the 
Government. He tells us that the 


“financial houses that now practicaliy dominate the 
Transvaal are determined that the working classes shall 


have cheap living, and, putting aside all sentiment, they 
will select as the gateway for trade the seaport that will 
treat the Transvaal most fairly, even if it be a foreign one.” 


In other words, they will deal with the Portuguese ard 
Delagoa Bay instead of with our colonists at the Cape 
and in Natal. This is, no doubt, “colonial preference ” 
as understood by Lord Milner’s Administration. Mr. 
Knight further observes that in democratic South Africa 


“it is the poor man who is taxed, and not the rich. There 
is no income tax. ... It is estimated that a tax of one 
shilling in the pound on all incomes over £1,000 in 
Johannesburg alone would bring in sufficient to pay the 
interest on the £30,000,000 war debt.” 


Mr. Knight’s book will not commend itself to many 
readers, but it is such a unique specimen of the finest 
flower of “ Imperialism ” that it is not only worth study, but 
may possibly illuminate some dark corners into which no 
other light in the world could penetrate. Moreover, there 


is a really striking description in the last chapter of the 
Victoria Falls. 





IZAAK WALTON AND HIS FRIENDS. 


IzAAK WALTON AND HIS FRIENDS. By Stapleton Martin. Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall. 


THis is an odd book. Mr. Martin’s main object, he says, 
is to “ bring out the spiritual side of Walton’s character.” 
He is evidently a zealous Churchman himself, though no 
ritualist ; and his orthodoxy tempts him into some rather 
irrelevant reflections. Thus, in considering the famous 
men whom Walton might have known, he is moved to make 
this remark: “Bunyan, though an angler himself, would 
have been quite an impossible companion for Walton, since 
his views on the Book of Common Prayer would alone have 
bindered, we may feel sure, their friendship.” Again, he 
permits himself to wonder “where Walton would have 
found himself in the ecclesiastical world if now alive,” and 
to feel sure again that no “ peacock” ritualism would have 
attracted him. But these two quotations illustrate only the 
defects of Mr. Martin’s way of writing; and even the de- 
fects are not unamusing. Mr. Martin is not an artful 
writer, yet he has some of Boswell’s curious art to make 
what he writes interesting in spite, or perhaps because of, 
raany irrelevancies. He interests because he himself is 
honestly interested in his subject, and in a good many other 
subjects besides, on which he is easily tempted to dis- 
course. There is not much method in his book, but it is full 
of curious information, related with a pleasant simplicity 
that makes it better worth reading than the work of many 
more pretentious writers. A good deal of it has not much 
to do with the spiritual side of Walton’s character, but 
Mr. Martin’s writing would lose half its charm if he kept 
too strictly to his subject or if he had any ambition of style. 
There is nothing very new in his account of the more 
famous of Wailton’s friends, such as Herbert and Donne, 
but the account of Cotton and other more obscure persons 
will be novel to most readers. The last chapter contains a 
selection of Walton and Cotton’s poems, interesting not 
only for the unfamiliarity of most of them, but for their 
own quiet merits ; Cotton, in particular, is shown by these 
extracts to have been at least a good versifier. This is a 
very well turned stanza : 


“Titles and wealth are fortune’s toils, 
Wherewith the vain themselves ensnare ; 
The great are proud of borrowed spoils, 
The miser’s plenty breeds his care.” 


It is characteristic of Mr. Martin that he should follow 
these little-known verses with poems by Herbert, Donne, 
and Wotton that are known to every reader of poetry and 
reprinted in many anthologies. But there is no harm in re- 
printing them once more ; and they may now be read by 
some ardent angler usually indifferent to poetry, but such 
a devotee of Walton as to suffer gladly even the verses of 
his illustrious friends. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


HE good old question of the Gaming Act, as 
applied to speculation in stocks and shares, has 

been raised again this week. It appears that an 
unfortunate operator who had had transactions with a 
firm of outside brokers extending over two years, and 
had lost £150 in the process, at last managed to make 
a profit of 435 by adealin Atchisons. The firm refused 
to pay him his winnings, and when brought before 
Judge Rentoul, ‘‘ pleaded the Gaming Act,” and got 


judgment in their favour, with costs. It seems rather 


a low down game for anyone to play, but the firm, 
or rather its chief representative, stated in the 
witness-box that he had only raised the Act 
because it had been raised against him successfully on 
two occasions, which will not be much consolation to 
the unfortunate gambler who lost steadily for two 
years, and now, when he hoped to get some of his own 
back, finds that the majesty of the law upholds his 
broker in his determination not to pay him his profits. 

On the face of it, it seems that the existence of 
the Gaming Act and the opportunities that it 
gives to both parties to a_ speculative bargain 
to evade its inconvenient results if they choose 
to do s» is probably a_ healthy check on 
speculation. The gambler referred to above, who 
lost £150 in two years, and then, having made 435, 
found that theGaming Act stood in the way of his getting 
what he won, will probably, it may be expected, go 
home a sadder and wiser man, and find in future some 
better use for his money than throwing it away on 
bucket shop tips. Or, if he persists in gambling, he will 
go to a regular firm of Stock Exchange brokers, and so 
have the satisfaction, when he loses his money, of 
thinking that, at any rate, if he had made a profit he 
would have got it. —_-—- 

The first of the life insurance reports for 1903, 
that of the National Mutual Life Assurance Society, 
shows that the depression about which we have all 
heard so much has not, at any rate, told upon the 
readiness of the community to enter into insurance. 
Both the number of new policies and the amount 
insured have increased, but, on the other hand, the 
ratio of expenses and commissions to premiums has risen 
slightly. Like all other holders of first-class securities, 
the insurance companies have seen a considerable de- 
preciation in the value of some of their investments. 
The National Mutual has written down its Stock 
Exchange securities by nearly £15,000 ; luckily it was 
able to take credit for nearly 440,000, being the profit 
on reversions fallen in and securities realised and 
revalued. The quinquennial valuation shows a 
surplus of £161,000, exclusive of £8,000 paid in 
interim bonuses, and it is recommended that £159,000 
be divided among the participating policyholders. 
For the purpose of the valuation a special com- 
mittee of the board examined and readjusted the 
securities held ; the Stock Exchange securities were 
written down to their selling price on December 31, 
and the investment reserve fund has been raised to 
12,000. — 

A certain Dr. Evans has been casting doubts on the 
permanence in depth of the gold deposits of the Kolar 
goldfield, and there has been quite a tumble in the 
shares of the Champion Reef and Mysore Mines, the 
two chief properties in this field. The Champion Reef 
has just concluded an extremely prosperous year 
and paid a_ record dividend—no less than 
165 per cent.—on its capital, with the result 
that its ros. shares rose to over £8. Then at the 
meeting the chairman stated that it had been proposed 
to split the shares into a smaller denomination so as to 
increase their marketability, but that he was inclined 
to wait until the price had risen to £10, a height 
which he regarded as likely to be reached before 





long. Now, however delicately expressed, this 
sort of official booming of a company’s shares 
does not commend itself to disinterested observers or 
to shareholders either, if they regard these shares as an 
investment rather than a gambling counter. Still 
less does it seem desirable when it is followed almost 
immediately by doubts being thrown on the company’s 
permanence, a fall in the shares, and the appearance of 
the splitting scheme. It is now proposed to divide the 
10s. Champion Reef shares into four shares of 2s. 6d., 
and a meeting will be held on Tuesday to decide the 
question. The meeting is likely to be lively, but it is 
said by those who think they are in the know that 
Dr. Evans has found a scientific mare’s nest. 

The British Electric Traction Company’s issue of 
Debenture stock is said to have been a frost, under- 
writers having had to take up more than two-thirds 
of it. This cold response of the investors was 
brought into rather piquant relief by the ease with 
which a similar and rival company, Edmundson’s 
Electricity Corporation, placed an issue of Prefe- 
rence shares. It is true that Edmundson’s only wanted 
4,100,000 against the B. E.T.’s £250,000, and also that 
the Edmundson’s Preference shares offered nearly 54 
per cent. to the investor against the 4} per cent. of the 
B.E.T. Debenture stock. Nevertheless, there is a 
charm about a Debenture issue which the best-secured 
Preference lacks, and, moreover—which is very im- 
portant—Edmundson’s did not, like the B.E.T., go to 
the expense of a public issue advertised for the sub- 
scription of the whole community, but merely issued a 
circular to their own shareholders, who took up the 
whole amount as readily as if it were hot cakes. And 
the moral of it all is that it does not pay in the long 
run for electric companies to take a strong anti- 
municipal line, since the municipalities are, or should 
be, their best customers and allies—a fact of which the 
Edmundson company has always shown itself to be 
aware, with excellent results to its prosperity. 





There have been no markets this week, business 
being quiet up to stagnation point. Considering how 
bloodthirsty the telegrams and leading articles have 
been, prices have been well maintained on the whole. 
The Great Western dividend, which is } per cent. 
below the dividend a year ago, rather disappointed 
the Home Railway market, and Canada is still snow 
and frost bound, with awkward results for Canadian 
railway traffics ; but South American railway companies 
are still busy with big increases in traffic, and the 
Argentine is still, with Egypt, drawing heavily on the 
Bank’s gold store, and making that much-hoped-for 
reduction in Bank rate improbable, even apart from 
the risks of war. The London County Council has 
provided for present requirements with an issue of six 
months’ bills, which were readily taken at a low rate of 
discount. Only one prospectus—some 4 per cent. Deben- 
tures of the New Cape Central Railway, offered at go. 

JANus. 
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